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WILLIAM WOODWARD, Es. 


STANTON HALL, DERBYSHIRE. 


HoNnouRED SIR, 


As a Parent, you have a natural claim on the firſt 


fruits of every honourable endeavour of my life. 


Encouraged by Public favour, ſhewn to ſome leſs 


connected Sketches, I have been induced to attempt 


the 


ii DEDICATION. 


the combination of Literary Remarks with Illuſtrative 


and Characteriſtic Deſigns. 


Having been taught to believe them not unworthy 
the protection of the Public, I feel it both a duty and 
a gratification, to procure for them the patronage of 


my Father. 


I am, Sir, 
With all due reſpeR, 
Your dutiful Son, 


S. M. WOODWARD. 
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Chapters, | 


ECCENTRIC 


ECCENTRIC EXCURSIONS. 


IN TTRODUCT EO 


The Author announces his Deſign—The Pencil a neceſſary attendant on De- 

ſeription—Extraft in favour of Caricature — Qualities requiſite for a Cha- 

racteriſtic Traveller Ibe Author propoſes ſetting cut in a manner ſomewhat 
Methodical. 


| a addition to the various productions already publiſhed, relative to 

Travels, ſentimental, philoſophical, political, and whimſical, 1 make an 
humble offering of the following obſervations to the Public, as one link 
more to the long chain of et cæteras. | 


An attempt to produce variety and originality in a work of this kind, 
muſt of courſe render it frequently neceſſary to deviate from a fixed center, 
on which account I ſhall introduce my Sketches to the Public, under the 
Title of EccenTric ExcuRs10Ns, compriſing a variety of obſervations 
on Countenance, Character, and Country, in different parts of England 
and South Wales. 


B | | « What 


1 INTRODUCTION, 


« What a title is here |” cries ſome affected female noveliſt, ** groſs and 
* envious reflections on 4s people of faſhion I make no doubt, intermixed 
« With illiberal remarks on our favourite amuſements,— What a degeneracy 
© in the purſarts of literature Ino delicate diftreſs Ino ſentimental 
feruple nothing now is written to the heart ; and the vibrating chords 
*« of ſympathy are no more!“ 


Be not alarmed gentle reader, for if dulugſi has charms be aſſured thou 
ſhalt frequently be gratified ; though Eccentric, I do not pretend to be 
infallible. I ſhall, in all probability, like many of my travelling bre- 
thren, ſometimes prove a potent auxiliary to the conſoling powers of 
Morpheus; yet notwithſtanding I hope occaſionally to raiſe a ſmile at the 
various follies of mankind, and at my own follies in particular :—and they 

- who are not in a peculiar degree attached to a regular detail of remarks, 
Geographical, Aſtronomical, Aſtrological, Phyſiological, Chronological, and 


all the reſt of the logicals, may occaſionally laugh at me, if they do not 
laugh wh me. 


The public have been highly gratified by the works of an able and 
elegant author deſcriptive of the pictureſque beauties of /and/cape and 
cattle * illuſtrated by ſuitable deſigns: then why ſhould not the varie- 
gated forms of Nature, in the phy/ognomy of the human race in reſpect to 


countenance and charatter, afford ſubjects equally worthy the exertions of 
the pen and pencil ? 


The pencil is univerſally allowed to be a great help to the underſtand- 
ing, when employed in the embelliſhment of books, as it conveys a 
more perfect idea to the mind than can be given merely by deſcription ; yet 
as many of the ſketches in this work — be thought exaggerated, and 


* Pictureſque nn in a Tour to the Lakes of Cumberland and Weltmoreland—Remarks 
on Foreſt Scenery, &c,—by the Rev, Mr. Gilpin, 


pronounced 
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INTRODUCTION, iii 


pronounced by ſome able piclure- dealer as bordering on caricature, to ſuch 
a decifion I cannot produce a more able reply than in the words of the 


late ingenious Captain Gro/e, taken from his admired Eſſays on Carica- 
ture and Comic Painting. 


The art of drawing caricature, is generally conſidered as a dangerous 
«*« acquiſition, tending rather to make the poſſeſſor feared, than efteemed : 
„but it is certainly an unfair mode of reaſoning, to urge the abuſe to 
« which any art is liable, as an argument againſt the art itſelf. 
In order to do juſtice to the art in queſtion it ſhould be conſidered 
<« that it is one of the elements of ſatirical painting, which like poetry of 
© the ſame denomination, may be moſt efficaciouſly employed in the 
* cauſe of virtue and decorum, by holding up to public notice, many 
offenders againſt both, who are not amenable to any other tribunal ! 
and who though they contemptuouſly defy all ſerious reproof, remble at 
the thoughts of ſeeing their vices or follies attacked by the keen ſhafts of 


„ ridicule.” 


£6 


Another remark is in this place neceſſary The reader muſt not ex- 
pect to be entertained with 5// feaſts, haſh'd lions, or fricaſſeed crocodiles, 
but in lieu of ſuch /amptuous fare, endeavour to make himſelf content 


with a few home-made diſhes of obſervation, and a ſhort trip acroſs the Se- 
vern by way of bonne-bouche. 


Though I am conſcious I do not poſſeſs in myſelf the requiſities neceſ- 
ſary for forming a perfect Characleriſtic Traveller, yet as the natural bent 
of my mind has through life led me into ſcenes from which I have reaped 
ſome experience, I hope I ſhall not be conſidered as an ego/7/, if J pro- 
nounce myſelf capable of informing the world what ſuch a traveller ought. 


to be. 
B 2 In 


iv INTRODUCTION, 


In the firſt place he ſhould diveſt himſelf of all common prejudices and 
tormenting ideas of inconvenience, and ſtudiouſly endeavour to conform 
to the manners of the places he may happen to viſit. When at /ea to 
be equally careleſs whether he is on dec, or in the cabin; he muſt be 
capable of walking and riding long journies, on good roads or bad, and 
when in a ſtage coach to be able to fit forward, or backward ; to fioing on 


the roof, or mount the box as occaſion may require: but always to avoid 


rapidity in the extreme muſt be a ſtanding rule; for it is impoſſible he 
can ſucceed in his purſuits, unleſs his motions are ſleady and deliberate. 


An equality of temper, generoſity, candour and a convivial diſpoſition, 
with a moderate ſhare of ſatire, and a ſcourge for vice and folly, ought 
carefully to be cheriſhed. | 


His common place book muſt be appropriated to variety ; from the ruſtic 
peculiarities of the viſitors of an hedge ale-houſe, to the aſſumed pom- 
polity of temporary reſidents at an inn; and the plain frugality of the 


honeft farmer, muſt be noted down in contraſt with the gentatious di/- 
Play of grandeur at the ne;zghbouring manſion. 


Lavater obſerves every man without exception is a phy/fognomiſt ; a Cha- 
racleriſtic Traveller ſhould poſſeſs that quality in a ſuperlative degree, as 
he is particularly liable through the nature of his purſuits to be led aſide 
by the cant of the deſigning hypocrite, or the ſmiles of the cringing fyco- 
phant, In order to prevent theſe evils in a great meaſure, he ſhould be 
capable of delineating the ou//ne of the human countenance, which will im- 
prove his knowledge by contemplating the Heading features of a character 


when the original is withdrawn, and elp to regulate his ju 3 Ws 
compariſon on future occaſions. | | 


I cannot cloſe this Introduction without obſerving, that the neareſt ap- 
proach to the character in queſtion is the juſtly celebrated Mr. PraTT, 


as 


|; 
| 
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INTRODUCTION: 5 


as a peruſal of his * ©* Gleanings through Wales, Holland, and Weſtpha- 
lia”? will clearly evince ; for though he has not delineated characters by the 
pencil, yet the pleaſant, and pathetic portraits conveyed by his pen make 
him highly pictorial, and the manner of his ſetting out on his od horſe 
with the other peculiarities and events of his journey, cannot fail to con- 
vey his memory to poſterity as a Characteriſtic Traveller, 


I ſhall now proceed to my firſt chapter, and however I may deviate 
from regularity in future, I ſhall commence my obſervations in the Coun- 
ty of MIDDLESEX, as the moſt conſiderable places for obſervation, that 
naturally preſent themſelves are the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 


* Some Critics have aſſerted that this elegant and original writer has imitated the manner of 
Sterne in this deſervedly admired and popular work, which is certainly unjuſt ; for beſides that 
the humour and pathos correſpond with his other numerous productions, ſuch an idea would 
extend the charge of imitation to every work flowing from the dictates of the heart, and an 
inventive imagination. 
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CHAP. L 


MIDDLESEX. 


— ——— 


London and Veſtminſter Ne Metropolis the chief ſeat of Piyſiogno- 
mical enquiry—The author ſeemeth to underſtand ſomething of that 
 ſerence, and taketh great pains to make his country readers under- 
ſtand it alſo—Pornts out mſurmountable difficulties in walking the 
ſtreets— Different methods of carrying a ſtick ulluſtrated—Deſcribes the 
Cockneys Circuit, and various characters on the road—He turneth 
| has head towards town, and ſeemeth offended with the ſmell of the 
brick-kilns—Somers-Town, St. Pancras Church-yard—Epritaphs— 
Sir Richard Steel's country houſe—Proſpett from Primroſe Hill — 
Hampſtead Characters reſorting there—A ſhilling ordinary—And 
information for Hiſtorians, and Antiquarians. 


— 


— — — 


O give a minute account of this over- grown Metropolis, would be 
foreign to my purpoſe, Mr. Pennant and other able writers will 


amply gratify every minute inguirer on that head; I ſhall conſider it mere- 


ly as the eat of chHARAC TER. What man with the ſmalleſt penetration 
can walk from Iſlington to Hyde-Park-Corner, and ſay Lavater ſtudied 
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þ | MIDDLESEX. 7 


in vain ; every countenance ſpeaks to the ſoul, from pur/e-proud Ignorance 
ſwelling with conceit,—to mode/? Merit ſhrinking neglected from the eye; 
but as volumes of deſcription are not adequate to convey an idea equal to 

actual ſurvey, I have for the benefit of my country readers, who have not 
an opportunity of contraſting a variety of different features, annexed the 
Plate (No. I.) ſketched at a coffee houſe in the City, repreſenting various 
remarkable countenances n the room, and others as they paſſed and repaſſed 
the window in uninterrupted ſucceſſion. 


I ſhall leave my readers to make their own comments, reſpecting their 
different nation, ſituations in life, ideas, and occupations : it is probable 
amidſt this motley group, they may meet with 4nown outlines of features, 
with whoſe characters they may be thoroughly acquainted ;——this will 
prove a great help in determining the true Phyſiognomy before them. 


In London there are various impediments to the reſearches of a Trave/- 
ler whoſe purſuit is Character, excluſive of the odours ariſing from the nu- 
merous common ſewers, tallow dipping and ſtale fiſh; the dangers of open cel- 
Tars, cranes, drays, ropes, and barrels, There is one particular obſtacle which 
requires an immediate reform, namely, the prevailing manner of carrying 

fucks in a eroud in every direction but the right, hat of ſupporting the 
body. 


But on the contrary, as many gentlemen may be unwilling to retinquith 
their favourite methods, and others not yet itiated may with to be taught 
the moſt approv'd faſhion, I ſhall in order to do away the character of a 
Cynic, lay before them ix different methods of carrying a flick ; (illuſtrated 
by Plate II.)--viz.—The Swing in Ste—The Horizontal Guard — The 
Foot Compreſſor —The elevated Ferrule—A Guard in the Rear—and Club— 
Law, | 


C2 The 
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The Swing in Stile may be practiſed with a ſmall cane, ſwitch, or 
whip, giving the arm full play, The practitioner ſhould be a young 
giddy fellow about one and twenty, who muſt always remember when in 
action to „ing or whiſtle a tune, in order that the ſwing may be kept in 
proper time. By carefully obſerving theſe rules, great execution may be 
performed on the ancles and ſhins of every perſon within the ſphere of 
attraction. : 


The Horizontal Guard, cannot be too much admired ; what can be more 
elegant or graceful than a flick carried under the arm in a ſtraight direc- 
tion, (as in the ſecond figure of Plate II.)? But if the ferrule is not kept 
well plaifter'd with mud, a great part of the effect will be loſt ; as the 
daubing a clean whzze warſtcoat or a lady's handkerchref, are matters not to 
be overlooked : it is very uſeful in breaking a /a9p window on turning the 
corner of a ſtreet, or throwing a ray of proviſions from the head of a but- 
cher*s boy, with many other ſervices equally entertaining; but as there are 
perſons in the world of fo unfortunate a taſte as to receive little pleaſure 


from a recital of ſuch /audab/e atchievements, J ſhall proceed to the third 
Compartment. } » 


The Foot Compreſſor. — The perſon who has a deſire to put this grace in 
practice muſt be conſcious of poſſeſſing an unconquerable habit of alling 
mceſſantly ; if that is not a leading trait in his character, he had better de- 
eline the ſtudy, but if he finds himſelf maſter of ſo neceſſary a qualifica- 
tion, he may proceed as follows. Provide a good ftout ſtick (the heavier 
the better) well loaded with iron, and fally forth at the buſieſt time of the 
day; (I would recommend change hours,) as the route may be taken 
through Fleet-Street, and Cheapfide, to the Bank-B uildings, through one 
continued crowd of paſſengers. —The firſt friend you meet inſtantly ſeize by 
the button to prevent his eſcape, and be ſure to ſtand directly in the mid- 
ale of the pavement; which will of courſe prove an impediment to peo- 
plc paſſing and repaſſing: when a i Hcient oppage is effected begin the 
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operation, Enter on a long ſtory, and at the end of every mark'd ſentence 
make a ſudden plunge with your ſtick downwards: which muſt be ma- 
nag'd with great velocity and at proper periods. 


By theſe means, your friend cannot fail feeling the force of your ogſer- 
vations, and every perſon's toes muſt ſuffer, that come within the reach 


of the argument. 


The Elevated Ferrule chiefly belongs to men of conſequence of every 
denomination, and ſometimes to thoſe houghrfut gentlemen, called 
ABSENT MEN ;-—it does. leſs execution than any of the former, though 
properly managed, it is capable of lifting up the veil of a tall lady, or 
throwing off a hat, as occaſion may require, 


The Guard in the Rear goes ſoberly to work ; in a declining poſition 
under the arm, well bemir'd at the end, it ſtops in a peculiar manner any 
haſty approach, and never fails doing execution in turning to the ght, or 


. 


Club Law is the laſt diſtinction, and moſt to be dreaded. —A /:7tle flick 
well knotted about a foo in length, or ſhorter as may be found convenient, 
muſt be provided; the manner of uſing it is the faſhronable faving, as di- 
rected in the i article ;—it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that the prac- 
titioner ſhould be a perſon of ſome rank in life to give the proceedings an 
eclat ; this with a proper portion of common afſurance, aided by inebriety, 
will enable him to knock down men, women, children, and apple-ſtalls 
with impunity, and at the ſame time preſerve a perfect ſang froid on the 
occaſion.— This is a pleaſing fudy for city apprentices, who with to ape 
the faſbionable manners of the Weſt end of the town. 
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By a proper attention to the ſhort rules here laid down, a proficient in 
the art may probably ſo far improve on the zheory, as to introduce the 
Graces of Stick-carrying, as a conſpicuous article in ſome future edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica : it would at leaſt prove as uſeful as many 
treatiſes incorporated under the general 7itles of Arts and Sciences. 


People from the country ought to be guarded againſt every poſſible in- 
convenience in traverſing the crowded ſtreets of London. 'They are taught 
to beware of the /rares of ſharpers and pick-pockets by buſtling flraight for- 
card without turning their heads till they reach the place of their deſtina- 
tion. Thus while the honeſt ruftic is endeavouring to ſecure his /eathern 


purſe with his hand; his eyes may be endanger'd from the pointed direction 
of the Horizontal Guard ! 


I ſhall now (by way of variety) bid a ſhort adieu to the hurry of the 
zown, and enter on the more 7ra9u/ ſcenes of the Cockneys CIRCUIT, 
for ſuch I denommate the following route, from the numerous Londoners 
that take the ſame walk (particularly on a Sunday.) 


From King-Street, High Holborn, you are led to what is called the 
Long Fields *. I ſhall firſt deſcribe the characters uſually met with in this 


excurſion by explaining the different Compartments in Plate III. 


Compartment 1. Repreſents a hin hoking Tradeſman with a Child in 
his arms, and a bulky Spouſe diſplaying a fair proſpect of an increaſing 
addition to the family ; by their fide is a little Boy riding on a walking 


cane, and in front an ill favoured Dog, and a little Girl ſucking an 
orange. 


* Theſe fields, within a very few years, have been nearly cover'd by buildings, particu- 
larly the Duke of Bedſord's private road, and from thence to Grays-Inn-Lane. 
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Compartment 2. An Apprentice Boy with (what is 4 hy allowed 
in the neighbourhood) his SWEETHEART | 


Compartment 3. Two profound politicians arm in arm ſettling the 
affairs of the nation in a walk to the Bow/ing-Green, at which place the 
anxiety attending the right bias of the bow! towards the jack is repre- 
ſented in Compartment 4. 


Sunday idlers, and a curd and whey woman, the conſtant attèndants on 
this ſmall portion of the habitable globe, are the ſubjects of the Com- 


partments 5, and 6. 


The town proſpect from the road leading to Battle-Bridge preſents the 
houſes of the Dukes of Bedford and Bolton, with the Britiſh Muſeum, 
and Queen's-Square ; theſe with that truly noble and benevolent inſtitu- 
tion the Foundling Hoſpital *, the new buildings in Gower-Street, and 
Bedford-Square, aided by the ſpires of Iſlington and Bloomſbury churches, 
form together a coup d'ar/ not unpleaſing to the moſt rigid obſerver ; and 
to a Londoner (when the effluvia from the brick ki/ns is in full force), 
the effect is truly charming ! But as I muſt own I never greatly admired 
this agreeable ſcent, to many I hope to be excuſed for turning my back, 
and croſſing the road to Sommers Town. 


The large ſpace of ground on which this town is built, was covered 
with buildings, forming ſpacious ſtreets, &c. in the courſe of two years ; 
—the eſtate belongs to the Duke of Bedford. —Tea-gardens, bowling- 
greens and boarding-ſchools, as is uſual in places adjoining the metro- 
polis, are the principal charatterilics. 


* In the Foundling Hoſpital is preſerved, the Original Painting of Hogarth's March 
to Finchley, preſented to the charity by that inimitable artiſt, 


The 
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The pariſh church is St. Pancras, which a few years ſince was ſituated 
a conſiderable diſtance from town, but ſince the rage for building has be- 
come ſo prevalent, London and Pancras nearly join. | 


The burying ground at this place is chiefly uſed for perſons of the 
Roman Catholic perſuaſion, and here is interred (beneath a plain ſtone, 
merely deſcribing his age, and the time of his deceaſe) the remains of 
that excellent and regretted artiſt Woolet? the Engraver, whoſe plates of 


the Death of Wolf, Ceyx and Alcyone, and the Fiſhery, will eternally im- 
mortalize his name, 


The following whimſical Epitaph is nearly obliterated ; 


fHere lies one deny it if you can, 
* Who though a Lawyer, was an honeſt man, 
The gates of Heaven to him will open wide, 


But ſhall be ſhut to all the tribe beſide,” 


Before I introduce the following beautiful Epitaph, it may be neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve, that notwithſtanding the principal intent of this work 
is meant to create an occaſional ſmile, yet as many of my readers may 

conſider walks amongſt the tombs, &c. of too ſerious a complexion for the 


plan propoſed, I can only refer them to my Introduction, agreeable to 
which I have full liberty to proceed, 


From grave to gay from lively to ſevere ;” 


and if I overlook merit in whatever ſhape it may preſent itſelf, I hope 
it will be conſidered as the fault of the head, and not of the heart. 


On 


MIDDLESEX. 13 


On a plain but handſome monument erected to the memory of 4 young 
lady, of the name of Baſnet, the following lines are inſcrib'd: 


© Go —ſpotleſs Honour, and unſullied Truth, 

«© Go—ſmiling Innocence, and blooming Youth, 

*© Go—female Sweetneſs join'd with manly ſenſe, 

„ Go—winning Wit, that never gave offence ; 

*© Go—ſoft Humanity, that bleſs'd the poor, 

* Go—ſaint-ey'd Patience, from Affliction's door; 

* Go—Modeſty, that never wore a frown, 

„ Go—Virtue, and receive thy heavenly crown. 

Not from a ſtranger came this heart-felt verſe ; 

The friend inſcribes thy tomb, whoſe tears bedew*d thy hearſe.“ 


— — — — m 


From St. Pancraſs, the walk is very pleaſant to Hampſtead, and on a 
holiday the characters highly entertaining: - near Haverſtock-Hill on the 
left, is a farm-houſe formerly the country reſidence of that celebrated 
wit of his time Sir Richard Steele, 


From Primreſe-Hill, the view of London is truly magnificent; the 
variety of its edifices, towers, and ſpires, with Sr. Paul's Cathedral, and 
the Monument proudly eminent, form together a grand and pleaſing aſſem- 
blage of objects. 


At Hampſtead, the ſign of Zack Stratos Caſtle, and the houſe called 
the Spaniard, are univerſally known to every Citizen of London. Here 
you may obſerve ſelect parties from that worthy community, deſcanting 
on the political fate of Europe with the moſt imaginable importance, while 
the volumes of ſmoke iſſuing from their reſpefrve pipes, evinces the 
ſtrength of the argument. In theſe aſſemblies the full dreſ#'d wig, the jet 

N E . black 
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Black ſhoe, and ſhining ſilver buckle, ſeem to emulate each other, in diſ- 
playing the outward ſigns of probity in their owners, whoſe happy and 
ſmiling countenances ſufficiently inform the at of the inward 
ſerenity of their minds. 


The adjoining ſkittle ground (*) is filled with people of the /ower or- 
der, (according to faſhionable denomination, ) but whoſe honeſt faces, intent 
on the event of ipping all nine, are of too much conſequence to be over- 
looked by a Characleriſtic Traveller, —('The two latter groups are illuſtrat- 
ed in Plate IV. Compartment 1 and 2.) 


I ſhall conclude this chapter, with informing the hiſtorians and anti- 
quarians of what in all probability they are already acquainted with, that 
a few years ſince there reſided at this place two ladies of the name of 


Cromwell, reported to be the ſole remaining branches of the family of 
the Protector. 


* The game repreſented in the Plate is termed Dutch- pins. 
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CHAT I 


MIDDLES E X concluded. 


Tyburn Turnpike—Padading ton—Sterne's Tomb and Epitaph —The Author 
ſeemeth inclined to be ſentimental—Bayſteater—Very ſevere Remarks on the 
Fiſb-pond at that Place — Characters delineated— Afton—Some unpardon- 
able obſervations on Tradeſmen retiring from Buſineſs—Ol!d Hats —Ux- 
bridge—laeas created by a peep from a Bow-window—A French Ordinary, 
or Table d Hote—Summer and Winter Scenes in Hyde-Park—How 10 
appear ridiculous on the Ice—Kenſington-Gardens, and a Royal Anecdote— 
Holland= Houſe—Chifwick—Ston-Houſe, and Brentford—New River An- 
glers-—Jſlington——Country-boxes and their Owners-—Highgate=—and 
Swearing at the Horns. 


s © HE three principal outlets from London are Hyde-Park-Corner, 
Iſlington, and Tyburn Turnpike. The latter is called the Uxbridge 
Road, on the right of which is Paddington, formerly a village, but now 


like all others in this vicinity converted to a regular arrangement of houſes, 


which join, and make part of the metropolis. On this road in the bury- 
ing ground belonging to St, George's, Hanover-Square, are depoſited the 


E 2 remains 
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remains of Poor VokIick IU man whoſe heart was fraught with the 


tendereſt ſympathy and unaffected ſentiment. 


I flatter myſelf it will not be unacceptable to many of my readers to 
preſent them with a copy of the lines inſcribed over the grave of this 


great and original genius. 
— Ln —fD—d 


Near this place lies the Body of 
LAURENCE STERNE, A. M. 
Who died Sept. 13th 1 768 *.— Aged 53. 


If a ſound head, warm heart, and breaſt humane, 
Unſullied worth, and ſoul without a ſtain; 
If mortal powers could ever juſtly claim 

The well- worn tribute of immortal fame, 
Sterne was the man, who with gigantic ſtride 
Mow'd down luxuriant follies far and wide: 
Vet what though keeneſt knowledge of mankind, 
Unſeal'd to him the ſprings that move the mind, 
What did it boot him ridicul'd, abus'd, 
By fools inſulted, and by prudes accus'd. 
| In his, mild reader, view hy future fate, 


Like him, deſpiſe what were a fin to hate. 


* This date, though tranſcribed from the grave-ſtone, is evidently erroneous, as that truly 


original and pleaſing writer, died at his lodgings in Bond-ſtreet, March 18th, 1768. 
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„This monumental ſtone was erected to the memory of the deceaſed 
« by hee brother Maſons, for although he did not live to be a member of 
their ſociety, yet all his incomparable performances evidently prove him 
„ to have acted by rule and ſquare, They rejoice in this opportunity 
of perpetuating his high and irreproachable character to after ages.” 


——— .Q———— - F 


Garrick's lines on the delay of a monument being raiſed to his memory, 
are too beautiful and well applied to eſcape notice in this place, though 
already printed in a variety of publications. 


Shall pride a heap of ſculptur'd marble raiſe 

some worthleſs unmourn'd titled fool to praiſe ; 

* And ſhall we not by one poor grave-ſtone learn, 

+ Where genius, wit, and humour, ſleep with Sterne?“ 


To one who has experienc'd the effects of the magic powers of Sterne, 
what will be his ſenſations, when he ſtands on the very ſpot, where the 
heart and hand which evinced ſuch exquiſite ſenſibility are now mingled 
with the duſt ? 


Such a man will fancy he beholds Triſtram's amiable and benevolent 
Uncle Toby bending over the ſtone, and behind him (at a reſpe&ful 
diſtance) he will perceive the honeſt corporal, divided in which to par- 
ticipate, the grief of his maſter alone, or the general ſorrow for him, 


from whom they imbibed ſpirit and animation, At his ſide the venera- 


ble Monk ſupports the grief-worn Maria, while the ſhades of his be- 
F loved 
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loved Eliza, and the worthy Le Fevre flutter over the grave, upborne 
by the recording Angel. 


It is to be regretted that Shakeſpear's expreſſroe line to which Sterne 
was ſo partial, was not engraven on his tomb; for then, according to his 
own words ten times a day would Yorick's Ghoſt have the conſola- 
tion to hear his monumental inſcription read over with a variety of 
« plaintive tones, and each, as he walked on, would ſighing exclaim, 


* ALAS! Pook Yorick!” 


BAYSWATER is chiefly known by its tea-gardens, to which the in- 
habitants of Oxford-Street and its environs ſwarm in myriads, in order 
to imbibe what is termed country air.— In theſe delectable gardens, there 
is a ſtraight piece of water, called a fiſh-pond, where the London anglers, 
male and female, amuſe themſelves by annual ſubſcription, 


Here, as in all other places of the kind, appropriated for the conſump- 
tion of hot rolls and butter, and tea, one particular caution is highly ne- 
ceſſary to be attended to, particularly by men of a ſtudious caſt of mind, 
who are commonly too much abſorbed in thought to attend to trivial 
circumſtances ; fimple as it may at firſt appear, it is in reality of infinite 
moment, I mean a ſevere /calding from the contents of a tea-kettle ! 


The careleſsneſs of waiters, running to and fro on full ſwing, render 
ſuch accidents very frequent; *tis true they have a ſet of warning words, 
peculiar to themſelves, ſuch as ** ware kettle, ſealdings,” &c. but they are 
ſimilar to the carman, crying ** below /”—and the porter, ** by your 
leave ! while at the ſame inſtant the former diſcharges his coals on your 
head, and the latter puſhes you into the kennel.” 
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In order to root this neceſſary caution more ſtrongly in the mind, I 
have given a ſketch on the ſubject in Plate V. Compartment 1.— the ſe- 
cond Compartment in the fame Plate 1s a tea-party al-Freſco at Bayſ- 


Waker. 


From theſe gardens in order to purſue your route in ſtile, you muſt 
pick out one of the hotteſt of the dog days, and proceed by the fide of a burn- 
ing brick wall to Acton, which is a long unpleaſant town, but on accouſſt 
of its favourable ſituation in reſpe& to diſtance from London, is the 
uſual place on this road for agricultural and political enquiry... 


The viſitor from Thames-Street, who pines for a ſnug rural box in 
the country, loſes no opportunity in gathering information from his friend 
at Acton, to retail: to the club in town of which he is a member,—ſuch 
as the fate of the country? whether the hay was well got in? how the 
corn looks? whether likely to turn out a good Harveſt? And a variety of 
ſimilar queſtions, to- ſhew the amazing depth of his agricultural know- 
ledge, though at the fame time he can ſcarcely diſtinguiſh oats from bar- 
ley, or a bean-ſtack. from a hay-rick.—On the other hand, his wealthy 
friend, who has for ſome time quitted the pleaſures of his twelve o'clock 
luncheon at the Cock behind the Exchange, and a beef-ſteak at Dolly's, 
is equally ſolicitous-after anecdotes of his old companions, and the news. 
of the day, as if he was ſituated in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies. 


Thus do theſe people render themſelves eternally diſcontented. Be- 
fore they are in proper circumſtances to retire (as their wives term it 
genteelly !) and which muſt always be at an eaſy diſtance from town, 
they are in general from age and infirmities inadequate to the fatigue of . 
a long walk ;—to riding on horſeback they are not accuſtomed, and though 
moſt commonly the newly acquired income will not admit of the ex- 
pences attendant on a carriage, yet his conſequence would ſuffer by enter- 
ing a common ftage.—Amidit all the once fancied charms of a rural box, 

| F 2 their 
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their hearts yearn. after the ſcenes of their earlier days which formerly 
they deſpiſed, and thus continually on the rack of ſuſpence, they experi- 
ence no ſort of comfort till the arrival of a friend, or newſpaper, affords 
a temporary relief. | 


On this road there is a kind of half-way-houſe called the Old Hats. 
This is a general /auntering place for men and cattle, and the different 
mixtures of farmers, landlords, poſtillions, ſtage coach paſſengers, &c. 
broiling in the ſun, form together a humourous, group, of which 
I have attempted to convey an idea, in Plate VI. | 


There is nothing particularly worthy notice from this place till you 
arrive at Uxbridge : here the own and country characters begin to be ſo 
much blended, that it is difficult to judge where the one ends, or the 
other begins. 


The bow window at the Crown and Cuſhion, is from its ſituation, an 
excellent ſpot for making obſervations. —The ſhining face, and greaſy 


coat of the ruddy farmer, form a ſtriking contraſt with the faſhionable 
gait, and pale countenance of the diſſipated beau. 


Should a meeting of theſe oppoſite characters take place at a greater 
diſtance in the country, it could not fail cauſing mutual ſurprize, but 


here from the vicinity of the ſources whence each derive their pleaſures, 
they paſs cach other with the utmoſt indifference. - 


This reflection ended in ſketching the characters in Plate VII, 


Compartments 1 and 2. repreſenting a Countryman in Town! and a 
Londoner in the Country ! 


I ſhall now turn my pen to thoſe well known aſylums for keen ap- 
Petities, called ordinaries, having reſerved a ſketch on that ſubje& for 
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an illuſtration of a Tae d'Hote which will be very neceſſary to intro- 
duce in this place, for two ſufficient reaſons : firſt, that my readers may 
be informed that I am returned to town, which from my abrupt de- 
parture from Uxbridge they might not have ſuppoſed ; and ſecondly, to 
vary the ſcene as much as poſſible, till I enter on the ſecond principal 
outlet from this country, at Hyde-Park-Corner. 


On entering a room where a mixed company are aſſembled at a Table 
4 Hote, Lord Cheſterfield's maxims, and the impulſe of Nature, are im- 
mediately at war | the former tells you, you muſt only nile and the 
latter forces you to /augh; I would adviſe a ſtranger to keep a medium 
between both. Here the Engliſh and French characters are united, and 
each nation endeavours to imitate the manners of the other. Jobn Bull 
in general comes off the worſt, whoſe ardent curioſity for taſting every 
thing on the table, is frequently attended with violent diſtortions, and 
. wry faces: —To illuſtrate theſe aſſemblies in the beſt manner in my 


power, I have endeavoured to convey an humble idea of a French ordinary 
in Plate VIII. | 


I ſhould not wiſh to be thought guilty of National Reflection on any 
particular ſet of people, as it is well known to every calm obſerver, that 
the peculiar manners of a foreigner, in a ſtrange country, are equally as 
remarkable in every part of the globe. 


At Hyde-Park-Corner the new gate-houſes have a pleaſing effect; 
it is much to be regretted that ſimilar plans are not put in execution 
at ſome of the principal towns in England, as the entrance into 
many of them is an abſolute diſgrace to their reſpective corpora- 
tions, | 


G 'On 
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On the right of the turnpike is Hyde-Park ;—here on a Sunday the 

infinite variety of all ranks, equeſtrian and pedeſtrian, arrayed in „are, 
garters, feathers, waſh'd ribbons, and dirty gauzes, form together one of 
the moſt groteſque ſcenes in nature; in addition to which, ſhould a 
lowering cloud ' happen to diſcharge its contents, or a ſudden guſt of 
wind diſlodge the ſtudied arrangement of finery, it muſt inevitably 
cauſe riſibility, even in the muſcles of a Hermit! 


This ſcene ſeems to demand the exertions of the pencil, but as it 
has been ſo charadGeritically delineated by the ingenious Mr. Notolandſon, 
it would be arrogance to attempt even an imitation of the ſame ſubject. 


The Serpenline- river in the winter ſeaſon affords an appearance high- 
ly diverting; Lords and Commoners repair to the ice, which cracks 
and bends inceſſantly beneath its motley load, while on every ſide, 
gin and gingerbread are liberally diſtributed for ready money only, the 
ſalubrity of waich inſtantly diſpels the effects of cold, falls, and con- 


tufions, 


Scating when well executed is pleaſing to the ſpectator and per- 
former, but where the attempt is made by a far unwieldy man, writh- 
ing his body into a variety of poſtures, and unſucceſsful efforts at 
agility, the effect is truly ridiculous ; this I have endeavoured to re- | 
preſent in Plate IX. diſplaying fix of the mot approved methods of ap- 


pearing ridiculous on the ice | 


; Proceeding on the banks of this river, a pleaſant road leads to 
Kenſington-Gardens; the firſt long walk is ſelected for the public pro- 
menade, well known tor its brilliant diſplay of beauty and faſhion. 


The 
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3 


The outward appearance of the palace is remarkably heavy, inferior 
to Buckingham-Houſe, but much ſuperior to St. James's ; the piece of 
water is formal in the extreme, as indeed are moſt of the walks, and 
out- buildings (not excepting the green-houſe.) 


This ſpot was the favourite reſidence of George the Second, and has 
afforded many anecdotes of that Monarch ;—one of the moſt humour- 
ous related by the wits of the day is the following. 


« A labourer employed in the gardens encouraged by his Majeſty's 
familiarity towards him one day, took the liberty to aſk him for 
a little money ; the reply was that he had no coin about him, upon 
which the fellow exclaimed in his native Iriſh accent, — By my foul, 
that's a bad hearing, for if you have none, nor I have none either, 1 
„wonder where the devil all the money goes to] This freedom how- 


BH 


c 


ever was ſo little reliſhed, that ſhortly after the man was removed from 


about the palace, 


Between Kenſington and Hammerſmith is Holland-Houſe, a fine piece 
of antique building, and at Chiſwick a beautiful ſeat belonging to the 
Duke of Devonſhire. Sion-Houſe on this road, the ſeat of the Duke 
of Northumberland, is alſo well worthy notice.—Brentford is no way 
remarkable, but for a long dirty ſtreet with a wretched pavement, and 
large figns glaring with red lions, and other monſters “. 


The 7hrrd principal outlet from London, is 1/ington.—On the left 
is Sadler's Wells, and Iſlington Spa; the former is appropriated to 


the amuſements of rope-dancing, turabling, ſinging and pantomime ; 


+. There are many other places well worthy obſervation in this part of the country, 
but they did not come under the view of the Author, This note will equally ſerve for 
future omiſſions in the courſe of the work. 


G 2 and 
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and the occaſional theatre for the exertions of dancing dogs, learned 
Pigs, &c. 


In reſpect to the Spa, there are ſo many waters in this neighbour- 
hood called mineral, and ſo much has been ſaid about them, that it is 
very difficult to ſtart any thing original on the ſubject ; I ſhall therefore 
take the liberty of quoting a paſſage or two from the works of Bonnel 
Thornton ; who obſerves, ** it has long been a doubt with him whe- 
ther his majeſty loſes more ſubjects in the year by water or by 
«« ſpirituous liquors.” Speaking of mineral waters, in another part of 
the ſame letter he ſays, ** he cannot come into the notion that prevails 
„ among many perſons, that ſome of the faculty in London divide the 
«© fees with thoſe they recommend in the country, like the lawyers 
© who deal in agency; but he is induced to think, that as they are 
* conſcious the waters are out of the caſe, they hope the exerciſe and 
„change of air in a long journey, will lay the ground-work of that 
cure, which the temperance and diſſipation preſcribed by the doc- 
* tor may poſſibly perform: on this account they decline ſending their 
« patients to Sadler's Wells, Powis Wells, Pancraſs Wells, Acton 
« Wells, Bagnigge Wells, the Dog and Duck, or Iſlington Spa, which 
are as ſalutary as thoſe of Bath or 'Tunbridge for patients who live 
* at a diſtance, and who can receive no benefit from the Wells and Spa's 
„in their own neighbourhood.” 


A wonderful example of patience preſents itſelf at the New River 
Head in a variety of characters ſitting angling on the banks, fancying 
a bite in every curling eddy which ſets the float in motion. 


There cannot be a more whimſical ſcene : with expeftation in their 
eyes, and pipes in their mouths, they wait whole hours, in hopes of 
ſport, in a place where perchance ſome poor ſolitary inhabitant of the 
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ſtream may have been caught in the courſe of a ſeaſon | (A ſketch ta- 
ken on the ſpot is repreſented in Plate X.) 


ISLINGTON is the favourite place of retirement (after the labours of 
the day) of the wealthy Citizen, and abounds with what are termed 
ſung boxes. Leaden mercuries, harlequins, columbines, circular graſs- 
plats, gold and filver fiſh, cut yew trees, and garden-tubs ſeem emulous 
in giving delight to their happy pofſeſor ; and that he ir happy, when 
ſeated with a friend facing the turnpike road, every puff from his 
pipe will teſtify, while the contents of his rummer waſhes down the 
clouds of duſt that fly to him in falutation. A ſketch from memory 
is given in Plate XI. The two following are meant to illuſtrate a 
humourous deſcription in the periodical work called the Connoiſſeur, 
with which ſomewhat abridged from the original I ſhall conclude my 
obſervations on the ſnug boxes of Iſlington. 


A CITIZEN'S Country Hovse deſcribed. 


« went laſt Sunday in compliance with a moſt preſſing invitation 
from a friend to ſpend the whole day with him, at one of theſe 
little ſeats which he had fitted out for his retirement once a week 
from buſineſs ; it is pleaſantly ſituated about two miles from London, 
on the fide of a public road, from which it is ſeparated by a dry 
« ditch, over which is a little bridge, conſiſting of two narrow planks, 
* leading to the houſe. From the lower part of the houſe there is no 
+ proſpect ; but from the garrets, indeed, one may fee two men hanging 
in chains on Kennington Common, with a diflant view of St. Paul's 
** cupola enveloped in a cloud of ſmoke. I fer out in the morning 
with my friend's book-keeper, who was my guide. When I came to 
the houſe, I found my friend in a black velvet cap fitting at the door 
ſmoaking, he welcomed me into the country; and after having made 
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* me obſerve the turnpike on my left, and the Golden Sheaf on my 


: «c 


right, he conducted me into the houſe, where I was received by his 


lady, who made a thouſand apologies for being catched in ſuch a 
diſhabilly. 


The hall (for ſo I was taught to call it) had its white wall almoſt 


hid by a curious collection of prints, and paintings: On one fide 
was a large map of London, a plan and elevation of the Manſion 


Houſe, with ſeveral leſſer views of the public buildings and halls : 
on the other was the death of the ſtag, finely coloured by Mr. 
Overton : cloſe by the parlour door there hung a pair of ſtag's horns ; 
over which there was laid acroſs a red roccelo, and an amber headed 
cane. Over the chimney piece was my friend's picture, who was 
drawn bolt upright in a full-bottomed perriwig, a laced cravat with 
the fringed ends appearing through a botton-hole, a ſnuff coloured 
velvet coat, with gold bottons, a red velvet waiſtcoat trimmed with 
gold, one hand ſtuck in the boſom of his ſhirt, and the other holding 
out a letter with this ſuperſcription To Mr. „common coun- 
cilman of Farringdon Ward Without.” My eyes were then directed to 
another figure in a ſcarlet gown, who I was informed, was my friend's 
wife's great great uncle, and had been ſheriff and knighted in the 
reign of King James the Firſt. Madam herſelf filled up a pannel 
on the oppoſite fide, in the habit of a ſhepherdeſs ſmelling to a 
noſegay, and ſtroking a ram with gilt horns, (See Plate XII.) 


« I was then invited by my friend to ſee what he has pleaſed to call 
his garden, which was nothing more than a yard about thirty feet in 
length, and contained about a dozen little pots ranged on each ſide 
with lilies and coxcombs, ſupported by ſome old laths painted green 
with bowls of tobacco pipes on their tops. At the end of this gar- 
den he bade me take notice of a little ſquare building ſurrounded 
with * which he told me an alderman of great taſte had 
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turned into a temple, by erecting. ſome battlements and ſpires of 
* painted wood on the point of it: but concluded with a hint, that 
*« I might retire to it upon occaſion.” (See Plate XIII.) 


From HicnGATE is a beautiful view of London and the courſe of 
the New River; the numerous objects which preſent themſelves on this 
hill in excurſions from town are very amuſing. I ſhall conclude this 
chapter with a deſcription of the ancient cuſtom of fivearing perſons from 
the country previous to their launching into the wiles of the metropolis : 


A pair of horns, affixed to a long pole are held over the head of 
the novitiate, while the landlord adminiſters a ridiculous oath, ſuch as 
*« he is bound never to eat' brown bread when he can get white ;—never to 
* drink ſmall beer, "when he get ſtrong ;—te kiſs the miſtreſs in preference 
** to the maid,” &c. &c, The ceremony uſually. ends in the forfeit of 
a bowl of punch. (For a Repreſentation ſee Plate XIV.) 


48 ECCENTRIC EXCURSIONS, 


CHAP. III. 


SURRY. 


— — 


The author beginneth to be ſublime, and occaſionally very dull, as many 
- authors have been before him : by ſublime the matter- fact reader 
vill pleaſe to obſerve, that he does not mount on his Pegaſus, but on 
the top of a houſe! and from thence giveth a pretty deſcription of 
London — Parkinſon's Muſeum—The Royal Circus—Tabernacle, 
and Magdalen Hoſpital —Remarks on building in general, inter- 
ſperſed with charatters—Vauxhall Gardens, and an anecdote of a 
Weſt Country Farmer—Croydon—Country affizes—Rather too ſe- 
vere on aſſize balls Ie cuſtom of meeting the judge—A Law Anec- 
dote—And a contraſt between ſucceſsful, and unſucceſsful Law Hun- 


ters /! 


. 85 Balconies of the houſes at the foot of Blackfryars bridge where 
| this county begins, command one of the moſt magnificent views 
imagination can conceive. The principal object is the bold meanders of 
the Thames, over which are ſeen its three ſuperb bridges; from Weſt- 


minſter 


1 29 


minſter the eye is carried along its banks to thoſe noble piles of Archi- 
tecture, the Adelphi and Somerſet Houſe : the gardens at the Temple 
afford a pleaſing relief to the ſurrounding buildings. Looking down- 
wards the variety of people, carriages, horſes, &c. paſling and repaſſing, 
in one continued line of great extent, heightens the general effect, and 
brings Milton's deſcriptive lines in full force to the memory: 


Populous cities pleaſe me then, 
** And the buſy hum of men.”— 


To the right is London Bridge, St. Paul's, the Monument and Tower, 
which together with the pleaſure-boats and ſhipping on the water, the 
numerous churches, and other edifices (amongſt which the venerable 
Abbey of Weſtminſter proudly diſplays her ancient towers,) form with 

the ſurrounding landſcape, a ſcene perhaps ſcarcely to be equalled. 


I cannot help noticing in this place an ingenious improvement in the 
art of taking views from an eminence, of which there is a public Ex- 
hibition in Leiceſter Square, called the PaxoRama, which takes in the 
whole of the ſcene juſt deſcribed ; the ſpectator is ſo far deceiv'd as to 
ſuppoſe himſelf on the top of the * Albion Mills. The painting is on 
a ſemi-circular canvaſs, and fo contrived, that ſcarcely a building is omit- 
ted, The place for viewing the whole, is formed in the imitation of 
leads on the roof of a houſe, from which the eye is carried to the ſur- 
rounding proſpects, in the ſame manner as in nature; the deception 


#* Theſe mills were deſtroyed by fire a few years ſince, 


I is 


— 
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is very curious and has deſervedly met with general encouragement. 
The truly ingenious artiſts are Mr. Barker and Son. 


Parkinfon*'s Muſeum, late Sir Aſhton Lever's, is the grandeſt ater 
| blage of the productions of nature and art in the kingdom (the Britiſh 
Muſeum excepted) though in many parts it is allowed to be ſuperior to 


that collection. The artiſts who deſigned and executed the different 


apartments, with their oppoſite mottos, are worthy every praiſe for the 
elegance of their taſte. 


The Royal Circus, though deficient in many rules of Architecture, is 
a handſome and neat ſtructure. This Theatre is appropriated to Bal- 
lets, Burlettas, Pantomimes, &c. with Horſemanſhip between the acts. 
Not far from this ſpot is a handſome brick building appropriated to 
the reception of the female children of Free Maſons : this laudable 
charity is very ably ſupported. 


Able Amphitheatre is rebuilt in a nouvelle, and pleaſing manner : 
the exhibitions are on the ſame plan as the Circus, 


It is a frequent remark made by Engliſhmen that it is wonderful 
how ſo many places of public amuſement can poſſibly be ſupported 
in the metropolis, while on the other hand a foreigner wonders there 
are no more. In Paris there are regularly opened every evening 
upwards of twenty Theatres, and in London, confining it to Evening 
Exhibitions, there are but wo regular Theatres in Winter and one in 
Summer, which with the addition of Vauxhall, Ranalagh, the Riding- 

| Schools, 
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Schools, Sadler's Wells, &c. do not amount to above half the number 
ſupported by our Gallic neighbours. —I mention this merely from 
reading the ſtatements of the caſes publiſhed in a variety of pamphlets, 
reſpecting the proprietors of the Circus and Royalty Theatres, particu- 
larly the latter ; as the part of the town where it is fituated ſeems 
to demand ſome public amuſement, and the ſtage in all ages has been 
deemed the moſt rational. 


The increaſe of buildings in Sz. George's Field are aſtoniſhing. — 
Any perſon who viſits the ſame ſpot where a few years back he en- 
Joyed ſomething like fheſh air, now finds himſelf bewildered in the 
midſt of ſtreets, lanes, and alleys.-—Indeed, this violent penchant for 
bricks and mortar ſeems daily to gain ground in every part of the king- 
dom. Tontines for raiſing houſes, are now as common as pharo banks 
for retrieving loft fortunes ; and Creſcents, Squares, Hexagons and Cir- 
cuſes, ſpring up like muſhrooms. | 


It is difficult to judge whether this paſſion, carried to the extreme, 
is not nearly as injurious to individuals as that of gaming ; a tradeſman 
at preſent, in a bye ſtreet in London, would be thought extremely 
unfaſhionable, if he had not an inceſſant hammering and ſawing about 
his houſe, if it was only to ſhew his ae in forming a hen coop 
in the corner of his yard into the elegant ſymmetry of a Chane/e 
pagoda | | | 


12 The 
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The characters on this road are very ſimilar to thoſe delineated in 
page 10, Chap. I. except that the walk acroſs Blackfryars-bridge affords 
greater variety than that under the title of the Corkney's Circuit, —Here 
you behold the gamgſter, full of anxiety, haſtening to his evening rendez- 
vous; behind him the City Apprentice is ſeen gaily purſuing the road 
to ruin, in ſearch of the meanders of the inviting tea gardens. The 
failor full of honeſt vivacity, takes Sue in tou, and fteers right a-head 


to the ſhilling gallery at Hughes's; and the haberdaſher, and filk 
mercer repair to Johnny Groats for a glaſs of ale. 


The Magdalen Hoſpital is one of thoſe praiſe-worthy inſtitutions, 
which will ever do honour to the hearts of the promoters and ſup- 
porters of ſo benevolent a foundation. This charity and the A/ylum, 


are alone ſufficient to ſpread the humane character of the Britiſh 
Nation. 


There is ſcarcely a place of amuſement in the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis that has improved ſo rapidly as Yauxhall-Gardens, A few 
years has entirely changed the face of the ſcene, and a reſident in the 
country, who makes it an invariable rule to viſit this place on his 
arrival in town, can with difficulty be perſuaded he ſtands on the ſame 
ſpot of ground. Theſe alterations frequently occaſion many ludicrous 
ſituations ; amongſt an infinite variety the following is a recent in- 


ſtance. 


An 


r I 


An honeſt Weſt Country Farmer, after an abſence of ſeveral years, 
was called to town on urgent buſineſs, which having finiſhed he 
was reſolved to gratify himſelf with two favourite amuſements; an 
hiſtorical play, and, as he termed it, Fox Hall Of the latter he had a 
confuſed idea, and remembered ſomething about eating a hearty ſupper 
with ſome friends when laſt in town, but inebriety on the evening 
and the time elapſed ſince the adventure took place, had conſiderably 
blunted his recollection; he however particularly remembered paying 
a ſhilling at the door, that being the only part of the expence he bore 


on the former occaſion, 


Of courſe the firſt altercation took place at the bar,—rhree ſhillings 
were demanded |—** Three what!“ replied the farmer ;—* Three ſhil- 
„lings fir !. Three devils | why doſt think I'm mad, I never paid but 
* one ſhilling in the beſt of times, ſo if thee can't let me in for that, 
I'll e'en turn back without ſeeing the ſhow.” With this determined 
reſolution he was returning to his inn, but enquiring at a neighbour. 
ing ale-houſe the reaſon of the advance in the price of admiſſion, 
he was informed of the wonderful improvements new caſcades ho- 
rizontal lights !—Turkiſh pavillions !—tea and coffee gratis, and a va- 
riety of other inducements, that on conſideration of receiving his penny- 
worth for his penny, he reſolved to return to the gardens. 


Every thing fully anſwered his expectations, and he began to think 
his money well laid out, but this ſudden change in his principles 
muſt wholly be attributed to the liquor drank through mortification 
at his diſappointment at the place from whence he gathered his 

K information, 
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information, conſiderably aided by the dazzling ſplendour of the va- 
riegated illuminations. His dreſs was far from being the moſt elegant 
in the aſſembly, as the moſt conſpicuous part of it was a hie blue coat, 
flouch'd hat, and dirty boots, which occaſioned many ſneers from the 
City beaus durihg the courſe of his perambulations, which were very 
little attended to on his part, being too much abſorbed in the reflec- 
tion of relating to his wife Molly his London adventures, to pay any 
regard to their ſuperficial obſervations. After hearing the various 
ſongs, ſtaring at the lamps, crowding to view the waterfall, and en- 
joying the reſt of the amuſements, his ears were ſaluted by ſounds much 
more congenial to his home-ſpun notions, than the empty diſplay of 
gorgeous machinery; in ſhort, the hurry of the waiters, rattling of 
plates, and ſmoothing of table-cloths, informed him that ſomething 
Subſtantial was going forward. After a few moments reflection he re- 
ſolved as he had begun, to go through with the whole, and once 
in his life, do the gentee/ thing: he accordingly ſeated himſelf in a 
box, and called for the waiter. Being always poſſeſſed of a com- 
municative and open diſpoſition, it is not ſurprizing that in a few 
minutes he found out the man's name was Richard, and that he had 
been in the capacity of a waiter about a twelvemonth, that he was 
unmarried, and ſuch like important intelligence, for which in return he 
politely favoured Dich) (for ſo he - familiarly called him) with the 
outlines of his own hiffory ; where he was born, at what place he 
lived, and that he was reſolved for once by the way, to ſpend a 
little money as well as his neighbours, hoping that Dicky would 
not forget to call and take a pie and taſte his zap, if he ſhould 
chance to travel through his country, aſſuring him it would be 
worth 
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worth his while, and that he ſhould have a hearty welcome ! Af- 
ter many eulogiums on his wife Molly's brewing, he concluded by 


enquiring what there was in the houſe for ſupper ? 


Two large wax candles being placed on the table, the bill of 
fare was produced ; after caſting his eye over ſeveral articles and 
ſmacking his lips, as he pelt the words in rotation, he fixed on 
ham and fore, becauſe he ſaid © it put him in mind of whoame 5 
« for though he ſaid it that ſhould not ſay it, Molly had as pretty 
© a. method of cutting up a pig, and fattening poultry, as any 
* Ducheſ+ in the land, let her be who ſhe would ;—and d'ye hear 
* Dicky, bring in ſome home-brew'd—none of thy London tricks for 
me Ive ſcen the world lad, ſo buſtle about mun, and let's have 
ſome at to begin with, for by 25 dickens I'm almoſt famiſhed 1” 


After waiting a conſiderable time ſupper was brought in—the fowl 
met with ſome degree of approbation, but the ham changed his 
countenance to muſcular expreſſions of the greateſt ſurpriſe and 
aſtoniſhment ! He called loudly for his friend the waiter (whom he 
now believed to be little better than a rogue) and holding up a 
flice on the end of his fork, he vehemently exclaimed, ** What the 
devil doſt thee call this ?—why I could eat seven ſuch little par- 


* ings at a mouthful—D——n thee don't play thy tricks with me, 


„but bring me the Gammon!” (See Plate 15.)—* The gammon 
„ your honour !“ replied the waiter, -** I don't rightly underſtand you, 
* but I'll go and enquire at the bar.” On faying this he flipped 
out, glad of an opportunity of making his gſcape, for the enraged 


K 2 countenance, 
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countenance, and doubled fiſt of the farmer, began to wear a formid- ; 
able appearance, —After giving him a little time to compoſe him- 

ſelf, the man returned, and with the utmoſt diffidence, aſſured 
« his honor, that his maſter would be happy to accommodate him, 
% but that ſuch requeſts were foreign to the rules of the gardens.” 
* Rules ! don't tell me of rules ! I fancy thee and thy maſter 


% make it a rule to ſtarve people, and pick their pockets at the 
„ ſame' time; and let me tell thee, ſuch doings is a burning n, 
© and a ſbeame, and thee'll both have to anſwer for it. I'm 
* ſure that is not our intention your honour, would your Honour chuſe 


any thing elſe?” 


So many honours began to ſoften our country hero into a tolera- 
ble good humour ; and to make ſome amends for the loſs of the 
gammon he ordered an additional fowl, with a few tarts and cheeſe- 
cakes, and at the ſame time a bottle of the beſt old port, a pipe, 
a paper of tobacco, and a lanthorn.— The refuſal of the latter ar- 
ticles, on account of ſmoaking not being allowed, had nearly occa- 
fioned a freſh guſt of paſſion, but on being clearly convinced that 
it was not genteel, he reconciled himſelf to his fate. After enjoy- 
ing himſelf about an hour and a half (by which time he had com- 
pletely finiſhed his bottle) he deemed it neceſſary to know what 
he had to pay. When the bill appeared the different items were truly 
alarming | but what ſeemed moſt to command attention was zhree 
ſnillings for wax lights! This laſt charge produced the following ele- 
gant addreſs to the waiter : ** Thou Raſcal! if thee com'ſt into our 
country Þ'll have thee hang'd,—don't think I am in a paſtion !— 
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* but mind what I fay,—I don't care for thy /ong bill half a farthing, 
* becauſe why ? I've got money in my pocket to pay for it (more than 


thee haſt I'll be bound) ; yet at the ſame time I canna but fay that 
it hurts me ſorely to pay three ſhillings for theſe two farding can- 
dles but however thee ſhalt get nothing by it, ſo bring me in an- 
other bottle, for here I'll fit till they are burnt down to their ſockets ! 
and if ever thee catcheſt me doing the genteel thing again, may I 
never more ſee my wife Molly, nor enjoy the comforts of my own 
*« whoame!” He kept ftrictly to his word in every particular, and 
curſes Fox HALL ! in his chimney corner to the preſent hour. 


CRovpox “ is far from a diſagreeable town, the walks and rides 


about it are very pleaſant, but I was prevented from making far. 
ther obſervations it being the time of the aſſizes, and of courſe the 


ſtreets and houſes for accommodation were crowded with Lawyers 
and Law-hunters, of every denomination :—there is ſomething ſo pe- 
euliarly cbaracteriſtie in the dreſs and manners of Counſellors in general, 
that I cannot, conformable to my plan, omit giving a few Law 
ſketches from Nature, in this place. (See Plate 16.) 


There are few ſituations in which a.Country Town is viewed, that 
affords more humour than at the time of the affizes: the word 
humour will no doubt be conſidered by many of my readers as ill 
applied in this inſtance, but it muſt be conſidered I ſpeak merely as 


* Croydon is diſtant from London about ten miles, and is ſituated on the edge of 
Banſtead Downs, Here is a large palace belonging to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


L a Cha- 
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à Charaferiſtic Traveller, though at the ſame time I do not profeſs 
to be ſo great a devotee to mirth, nor am I quite ſo Eccerzric, as to 
experience the . ſmalleſt degree of pleaſure at an Aſise Ball; on the 
contrary { conſider ſuch aſſemblies as a diſgrace do a nation ; for what 
can be more reprehenſible than to devote an evening to public feſ- 
tivity, which for the cauſe of humanity, and the nature of the in- 
ſtitution, ought to be dedicated if not to folemnity, yet to decency 
of manners. Bt 


This kind of Jubilee to the inhabitants of moſt towns, uſually com- 
mences with a ludicrous proceſſion of all ranks of people, on all forts 
of horſes, and in vehicles of every ' deſcription, ſetting out to meet the 
Fudge | The white wand of the under ſheriff is always particularly con- 
ſpicuous, and to ſo notorious an extent is this env/ab/e mark of dif. 
tinction ſometimes carried, that at a town in the north of England, 
where a diſpute aroſe concerning who were the perfons properly ap- 
Pointed, /w9 wands appeared in the proceſſion, one carried by each 
party: but as words are inadequate to convey an idea of the ſcene, 
I have endeavoured to aid the deſcription by a ſketch. (See Plate 
17.) | 


Another prominent feature of humour frequently preſents itſelf through 


the awkwardneſs of. witneſſes and mutual mi iſunderſtanding. The following 
is a ſhort ſpecimen illuſtrated by a ſketch. {Plate 18.) 


The trial was for ſheep ſtealing, and the firſt witneſs called was the 
owner of the property which he had diſcovered in Smithfield Market : he 
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was a very good kind of man, but unfortunately his head was ra- 
ther 200 thick for re Z, or rather comprehending the uſual rules of 
Law Etiquette. On the firſt queſtion afked him by the Judge, he raiſ- 
ed his eyes, and opening his mouth, ſeemed fixed to the ſpot, with 
amazement ; at length he ſtammered out What dye ſay - On the mat- 
ter being explained to him, and. that he ſhould addreſs the Judge 
by the title of ) Lord, he endeavoured to recolle& himſelf, and 
being called on to mention his name, he boldly replied ** Thomas 
© Blunt,” —** Well, Mr. Blunt, where was you at the time you diſco- 
« yered your ſheep?” (it muſt be obſerved the Judge was rather hard of 
hearing)—** At Smithfield your honour—my Lord I mean.” —** At 
&« Smithfield, very well, and what did you do then?“ —““ I went to 
© handle em my Lord.“. Handlum ! where's Handlum here do 
* you ſay you went ?*'—* I went to handle em your Worſhip.”-—** To 
% Handlum / what have we to do with Handlum ; I tell you fellow 
keep at Smithfield where you. began your ſtory ; ſtay at the place 
where you found your property till further orders ; when we want 
« you at Handlum, we'll call upon you.“ This miſtake was cleared 
up by one of the counſel informing his Lordſhip (in a whiſper) that the 
man's meaning was, that he handled the ſheep, in order to aſcertain 
their value, by which means he made the diſcovery. The firſt whiſper 
was rather too low, and the Judge was not quite clear in the caſe; 
but on a cloſer application to his ear, and a greater elevation of voice, 
his Lordſhip perfectly underſtood the matter, and every thing went on 
in a tolerable ſmooth channel to the concluſion. 


1. 2 
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There is not a point of view in a ſcene of this kind, that ſeems 

to demand the exertions of the pencil, W than the different aſ- 

pects of Sorrow and Exultation diſplayed in the various countenances 

concerned in law-ſuits, after their reſpective cauſes are determined. I 

ſhall therefore diſmiſs this chapter with a ſketch, (Plate 19.) repre- 
ſenting a /aw-ſuit gained, and a /aw-ſuit loſt. 
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The . Author ſets out in compliance with the humour of Jobn Bull Very 
learned on the Occaſion—Graveſend Boat—[ts origin—A ſerious Re- 
Aection, but rather too flowery : in which due Deference is paid to the 
Sublime and beautiful Language of Mr. Burke !-—G raveſend—C heah 
travelling—Gads- Hill—Sir Jobn Faſſtaf.— Stroud, Rechefter, and Cha- 
tham—Satyrical Verſe—-Remarkable Tnſcription—Racheſter Bridge and 
Caftle-—Chatham Dock-yard—Greenwich=Eaſter and Whitſun Mondays — 
Obſervatory— Heoſpital—New Chapel. Mr. Weſt's Altar Piece—Deptford 


—Origin of the Mord Quotation. fram Cowley—Sir Francis Drake, and 
his Ships 


| 


OHN Bull from his frequent aguazic excurſions to and from Mar- 
gate, Graveſend, &c. forms a kind of natural attachment to the 
ſcenes he has ſo often viſited ; on which account it may not be 
diſpleaſing, at leaſt he will excuſe the author if he appears rather 


M more 
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more learned than uſual in tracing the etymology of the title of the 
county. 


Julius Cæſar calls it Cantium: Lambard in his perambulation made 
in the year 1570, deduces it from Caine (ſimply a green leaf, in the 
ancient Britiſh tongue) it being at that time covered with woods, of 
which the deception of the moving grove is an inſtance, which ſo much 
alarmed William of Normandy, that on the Kentiſh men throwing 
aſide the boughs by which. they were concealed, the effect was ſo 
ſudden and unexpected, that they gained a confirmation of their an- 
cient laws before they would acknowledge the Conqueror as their ſo- 
vereign :—but the moſt probable derivation is to be found in the works 
of Camden, who conjectures that it was ſo called, from Britain in this 
place ſtretching out into a /arge corner eaſtward, and the word canton 
or cant ſignifies a corner, and is ſtill ſo uſed in heraldry, which might 
eaſily in the courſe of time have gained the Engliſh ſound of Kent. 


The fertility of the county cannot be more forcibly expreſſed, than 
in the following lines of Drayton : 


— O famous Kent, 
What county hath this Iſle, that can compare with thee ! 
That hath. within thyſelt as much as thou canſt wiſh ; 
ac Thy rabbits, veniſon, fruits, thy ſorts of fowl and fiſh 3 
„As what with ſtrength comports, thy hay, thy corn, thy wood, 
Nor any thing doth want, that any where is good.” 


KENT 


KENr is ſituated oppoſite to France, from which its neareſt limits 
are about twenty one miles, It is bounded on the eaſt by the ſea, and 
partly by Suſſex, from which the river Rother divides it. Suſſex and 
Surry are its weſtern limits, and the Thames is its northern boun- 
dary ; from whence I ſhall proceed (if the reader's notions are not 
too much refined d /a Cheſterfield) in what is termed the Graveſend 
boat, of the origin of which Harris gives the following brief nar- 


ration. 


* The manor of Graveſend being in poſſeſſion of the abbot of 
% Tower Hill, and he being willing to promote the intereſt of the 
© town, obtained of King Richard the Second, a grant to the men 
of Graveſend and Milton, of the excluſive privilege of conveying 
©« paſſengers from thence to London on the conditions that they 
* ſhould provide boats on purpoſe, and carry all perſons either at 
* two-pence per head with his bundle, or the whole boat's fare 
„ ſhould be four ſhillings.” —This charter has been confirmed under 
proper regulations to the preſent time, —The fare is now nine-pence 
each paſſenger, the bell rings at Billingſgate, oppoſite Darkhouſe Lane, 
a quarter of an hour, which is the ſignal for departing with every 
ebb, and they return again to London with every flood, on a like ſignal 


at Graveſend. 


A Traveller of my deſcription, muſt not be afraid of /o:/ing his 
coat by a tar-barrel, or hurting his dignity by mixing occaſionally with 
the canaille / or according to the modern acceptation of the word the 


fans culottes ! or ſtill more faſhionably ſpeaking in the ſublime and beau- 
„ tiful 
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tiful language of Mr. Burke, thi 


character may be gleaned, hic 
thered from the higher orders of 
to form a perfect wwhimical boug 
productive parterre of human n. 


on board, and in the courſe of 


(Plate 20.) 


Graveſend is famous for its 
not only ſupply a great part « 
ble quantities to London ;—th 
'Thatch'd Houſe 'Tavern to the 
with the peculiar flavor of ( 
of the boats, coaches are provi 
Chatham, &c. at 15. 6d, each, ſo 
London to Chatham, upwards 
one of the cheapeſt inſtances 0: 
the Windmill near Graveſend is 
Nore, &c. 


On the road to Rocheſter, is 
mentioned by our immortal Ba 
dations of the Prince of Wales 
fligate companions z the moſt 
cetious Knight yclep'd Sir Jo 
much regretted Henderſon in 
fmalleſt ſhare of a fanciful ima, 
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re, the Swinp Multitude for even there 
which ſet off by a few /þrigs F folly ga- 
ers of ſociety, enables the diligent collector 
1 bouuet : ſelected from the extenſive and 
nan nature, With this reflection I ſtepped 
rſe of the voyage ſketched the annexed ſcene, 


Yr its gardens, which are fo rich that they 
part of the ſhipping, but ſend conſidera- 
1 ;—there is ſcarcely an epicure from the 
to the Manſion Houſe, but is acquainted 
of Graveſend aſparagus, —On the arrival 
provided to convey paſſengers to Rocheſter, 
ch, ſo that a perſon may be conveyed from 
wards of thirty miles, for 25. 3d. which is 
nces of travelling in the kingdom, From 
end is a beautiful proſpect of London, the 


ſter, is the famous Gads Hill, ſo frequently 
rtal Bard, as the ſpot famous for the depre- 
Wales (afterwards Henry V.) and his pro- 
moft conſpicuous of whom was that fa. 
Sir Jobn Falſtaſf. Whoever remembers the 
„ in that character, if he poſſeſſes the 
ul imagination, cannot help bringing to his 

mind 
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mind, the untieldy braggadocia of Shakeſpeare's invention, puffing up 
the hill in ſearch of his horſe, and curſing the ſtony hearted 
* yillians for leaving a man of his bulk to rob on foot.” —lt is 
ſaid that a few years ſince there was a fign of Falſtaff, at a little 
alehouſe of great antiquity on this ſpot, which was afterwards 
changed to the Plough, but for what reaſon it is hard to determine ; 
at leaſt it conveys but a poor idea of the taſte of the owner, who 
had he caught but one ſpark of the gratitude belonging to the 
Knight's e hoſteſs, ſuch an alteration could never have taken place. 


The three towns of Stroud, Rocheſter, and Chatham join each 
other, and have proved a ſubject of wit for gl window Bards, 
and inn ſcribblers, time immemorial :—as every wall, ſhutter and 
caſement, in houſes for public reception can teſtify.—The following 
is the moſt humorous, ſaid to have been written extempore, after a 
ſhort reſidence in the neighbourhood, h 


A MESCHIAFTIWN oe 


STROUD, ROCHESTER, axv CHATHAM. 


„ THE people of Sroud, 
Talk long, and talk loud, 
* And herd in a crowd, 


* Traducing their innocent neighbours ; 
N * While 
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While Envy by fits 
Mid the congreſs fits, 
«© Gives a whet to their wits, 
* And ſmiles on their ſcandalous labours, 
* 'This place, like an eel, 
Where the publican's ſteal 
Is dirty, baſe, long, foul, and ſlippery ; 
« And the belles flirt about, 
With their perſons deck'd out, 
In run muſlin, and ſecond-hand frippery.“ 


Recheſter's a town 
Of ſpecious renown, 
** Full of tinkers and taylors, 
And ſlopmen and failors, 
* And magiſtrates who often blunder'd; 
+ Coquettes without beauty, 
Old maids paſt their duty, 
* And Venus gay nymphs by the hundred. 
Vile inns without beds, 
© And men without heads, 
„% By which poor Britannia's undone ; 
* Extortionate bills, 
Anti- venery pills, 
And port manufactur'd in London. 
Honeſt 
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« Honeſt Dick Wars of Yore, 
Their good name to reſtore, 

5 Decreed (ſuch enormities ſcorning) 
«« Each travelling wight, 
A warm couch for the night, 


* And four pence in caſh in the morning.“ 


Old Chatham's a place, 
That's the nation's diſgrace, 

Where the club, and the fiſt prove the law, ſir; 
And Preſumption is ſeen 
Jo direct the marine, 

Who know not a ſpike from a hawſer. 
* Here the dolts ſhew with pride, 
Ho the men of war ride, 

* Who Gallia's proud firſt-rates can ſhiver, 
© And a fortified hill 
All the Frenchmen to kill 

* That land on the banks of the river! 


„ Such towns, and ſuch men, 


We ſhall ne'er ſee again, 
„ Where ſmuggling's a laudable function; 


N 2 4 In 
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In ſome high windy day, 
May the de'el fly away 
„ With the whole of the dirty conjunction!“ 


— — 


The lines in the writer's ſtanzas reſpecting Mr. Watts alludes to a 
houſe at Rocheſter, appropriated for the reception of ſix poor travellers, 


over the door of which is the following curious inſcription. 


RICHARD WarTTs, Es q. 
by his will dated 22d. of Auguſt, 1 579, 
founded this charity, 
for ſix poor travellers, 
who not being rogues or PROCTORS, 
may receive gratis, for one night, 
lodging, entertainment, 


and four-pence each. 


From Stroud you enter Rocheſter by a beautiful ſtone bridge, with 
iron paliſades on each fide erected acroſs the Medway, which has 
a conſiderable fall through the arches. 


Notwithſtanding what has been aid by the gentleman j uſt quoted, 
there are few views more- pleaſing than the preſent,” particularly when 
ſeen from a boat on the water the pictureſque ſerpentine turns 
of the river, the men of war riding at anchor, and the venera- 


ble 
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ble and bold ruin of Rocheſter Caſtle, are the moſt ſtriking objects; 
indeed it is ſcarcely poſſible to do juſtice to the effect of the latter, 
This noble tower ſtands in the ſouth-eaſt angle of the building, and 
is ſo ſituated that it may be ſeen at a great diſtance ; it is of a 
quadrangular form, and about ſeventy feet ſquare at the baſe. 


At Chatham there is nothing particularly remarkable except the 
Dock-yard. The Rope-houſe is ſeven hundred feet in length, in which 
cables have been made one hundred and twenty fathoms long and 
twenty-two inches round. In the ſmith's forge are twenty-one fires 
conſtantly burning, from whence anchors have been produced weigh= 
ing nearly five ton. 


On the road to town is Greemwich, well known as a place of 
reſort for the confined gentlemen of the counter, and their favou- 
rite Jadies ; who are regularly let looſe every Eaſter and Whitſun 
Monday, to partake of the invigorating beverage of punch and 
ale, to roll down the hill, run races, and other elegant amuſements, 
till the duſk of the evening breaks the magic of the charm, and 
ſhews the vain deluſion of all ſublunary enjoyments ! 


The roads at theſe ſtated periods diſplay one continued floating 
maſs of diſorder and confuſion, yet as it paints % in the phy/fognomy 
of thouſands, and renders ſo large a body of our fellow creatures a 


temporary happineſs, it would appear harſh, (to a cool obſerver) 
even for a rigid cynic to moralize too ſeriouſly on the ſubject. 


O I ſincerely 
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I fincerely hope there is not ſo unſocial a being amongſt my readers; 
but if there ſhould I muſt impute it to his never having been pre- 
ſent through diſtance, or prejudice ; or elſe conſider him as a mere care- 
heſs, unthinking ſpectator. To convey ſome idea of the ſubject in 
the firſt. inſtance, and refreſh the memory in the ſecond, I have 


ſelected a few merry faces, on Eaſter Monday, repairing in the Jong 
coach to Greenwich, (Plate 21). 


The proſpect of London, from One-Tree-Hill has been admired 
for ages, and the famous Obſervatory forms a beautiful object in 
one part of the ſurrounding ſcenery. The Hoſpital is truly mag 
nificent ; King Charles the Second who built the firſt wing, intend- 
ed to have erected a palace, and indeed from the grandeur of the 
architecture, it has more that appearance. King William the Third 
erected the other wing; Queen Ann, and George the Firſt continued 
the work, and George the Second finiſhed the grand deſign. There 
are above a thouſand diſabled ſeamen amply provided for in this 
royal aſylum *, beſides an hundred boys, the ſons of ſeamen, edu- 
cated and trained up for the ſea, Towards the ſupport of this hoſ- 
pital every ſeaman, whether in the royal navy or in the merchants 
ſervice, pays ſix-pence per month. This is ſtopped out of their wages, 
and paid to the Treaſurer of the Six-Penny Office on Tower Hill, 
There are conſiderable eſtates belonging to this inſtitution, and it 
has at different periods received large benefactions. On the ſame 


„There is a ſimilar hoſpital at Chelſea near London, for diſabled Soldiers, which does 
equal honour to the nation, 
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ſpot formerly ſtood a palace built by Humphry Duke of Glouceſter, 
brother of Henry the Fifth, in which were born the two Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth, daughters of Henry the Eighth, and there the 
pious King Edward the Sixth breathed his laſt. 


What is called the Painted Hall, is ſo well known that deſcription 


is unncceſſary. 


The New Chapel built within theſe few years, is perhaps without 
exception the neateſt, and beſt finiſhed building of the kind, in Eng- 
land :—The medallions in oil colours repreſenting baſſo-relief, are 
executed in a very maſterly ſtile and the ſubjects well choſen, as 
are all the inſcriptions. The altar-piece by Mr. Weſt muſt not be 
forgotten, repreſenting the /h7pwreck of Sr. Paul. The principal 
faults that have been found in this picture are, that the group is car- 
ried in too perpendicular a direction; and ſome of the figures enor- 
mouſly large, while the principal, that of St. Paul, which ought to 
be the moſt conſpicuous, is very diminutive in proportion to the 
reſt, and ſeems to have little to do with the general buſineſs of 


the piece. 


Though this criticiſm is far from juſt, yet allowing it to be true, 
the fine drawing throughout, the warm glow of colouring, and the 
bold diſtribution of light and ſhade, muſt to a judicious eye make 
ample amends for trifling inaccuracies. The beautiful piece of inlaid 
marble on the floor repreſenting an anchor and cable, is a curious and 
admired piece of workmanſhip indeed the deſign and execution of 

| O 2 | every 


* 
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every part of the chapel, is ſo chaſtely correct and pleaſing, that 


nothing but actual obſervation can poſſibly convey to the mind its 
numerous beauties. 


Deptford is ſuppoſed to have acquired its name from the deep 
channel of the river at the paſſage of it in this place ;—in the 
dock-yard, the royal yachts are generally kept, and here Queen Eli- 
zabeth ordered the ſhip Pelican, in which Sir Francis Drake failed 
round the world to be laid up; a chair was made of part of her 
remains, and preſented to the univerſity of Oxford: to which 
Cowley alludes in the following well adapted and pleafing lines, 

To this great ſhip, which round the world has run, 

And match'd in race the chariot of the ſun : 
This Pythagorean ſhip (for it may claim, 
Without preſumption ſo deſerv'd a name), 

* By knowledge once, and transformation now, 

In her new ſhape, this ſacred port allow. 

© Drake and his hi could not have wiſh'd from fate 
. happier ſtation, or more bleſs'd eſtate: 

For lo! a ſeat of endleſs reft is given, 
Jo her in Oxford, and to him in Heaven.“ 
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Characters on the Road to W indſor, deſcribed—Windſor Caſile— Ter- 
race St. George's Chapel—Parks, and Foręſt Stratum of Oyſter 
ſhells Ditto of Peat—Croſs Keys at Newberry—Stage-Coach Tra- 
vellers at Supper Lord Craven's Seat—A Miller and his Horſe— 
Saxon Antiquities. 


ff dr: road to Windſor is in general crowded with ſo numerous an 

aſſemblage of Equeſtrian and Fehu characters, that it is impoſ- 
ſible for any pen but that of a Gambado to enter into the true ſpi- 
rit of the ſcene v. Five foillings worth of blood! is frequently ſeen, 
ſtraining every nerve to keep pace with ſome well known pedigree ! 
while each of the riders conſcious of the ſuperiority of their cattle 
above the common vulgar, turn round their heads, and ſeem to court 
applauſe from their paſſing brethren of the turf! !/—behind them come 


* Geoffry Gambado's Annals of Horſemanſhip, with Sketches by Mr. Bunbury. 
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a fat upholſterer and his wife, in a ftriped gig, from Seven Drials, who 
are almoſt choaked by the clouds of duſt following the wheels of 
an elevated Phaeton, — then ſmack goes the whip, and a curricle and 
Fontes daſh by like lightning! and now the ſounding horn foretells the 
coming of the mail; every thing gives way, and the rapid conveyance 
leaves every thing behind in an inſtant ;—then comes a chaiſe poſt 
from Maidenhead, laden with demi-rips. for the Windſor Market, ac- 
companied by a party of modern Greeks, well mounted, and reeling 


Tipe from the tavern. 


In this heterogeneous collection, it is impoſſible to fail meeting 
with a Goldfinch, and his Miſtreſ, whom the former ſo emphatically 
deſcribes as being ** ſiſter to the Iriſh Giant! Si feet in her ſtock- 
in gs l—YJl/cek coat, flowing mane, broad cheſt, all bone |—Daſhing figure 
in a phaeton !—Sky blue habit, ſcarlet ſaſh, green hat, yellow ribbandsr, 
white feathers, gold band and tafſel !'—That's your ſort !--(Vide 
Holcroft's Comedy of the Road to Ruin.) For a repreſentation of 
ſimilar characters, fee Plate 22. 


WinpsoR is the occaſional reſidence of their Majeſties.—The 
farm houſe, &c. in the neighbourhood has received perhaps too 
warm a colouring from the witty Peter Pindar. 


The Caſtle is about a mile in circumference, and conſiſts of two 
ſquare courts, one to the eaſt, and the other to the weſt, with a 
circular tower between them. The 7errace (built by Queen Elizabeth,) 
is much admired for the variegated and extenſive proſpect it affords ; 
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it is faced with free ſtone in the manner of ramparts, and covered 
with fine gravel which is kept conſtantly dry, even after the hea- 
vieſt rains, being well furniſhed with drains for that purpoſe. 


The general form of the caſtle is much the ſame as in the time 
of Edward the Third, who was born here, and made conſiderable 

improvements to the ancient fabric; he alſo fortified it with walls, 
| ditches, and a rampart. The architect employed by the King at that 
time was William of Wickham, Biſhop of Wincheſter, after whom 
one of the towers is ſtill called Wincheſter Tower. Almoſt every 
ſucceeding prince has taken a pleaſure in contributing to the grandeur 
of this place. Very great additions and improvements have been 
made during the preſent reign. 


St. George's Chapel is well worthy the notice of a traveller; it 
was built by Henry the Fourth, and is one of the moſt beauti- 
ful pieces of ancient workmanſhip in England. In this chapel the 
knights of the order of the garter are inſtalled; and in the choir 
each of them has a ſeat or ſtall, with the banner of his arms fixed 
over it. Here is alſo a throne for the Sovereign, and ſtalls for the 


poor knights, who live in a ſort of hoſpital, or college, on the 
ſouth ſide of the ſquare, 


To what has been ſaid of this beautiful palace, it may be added, 
that though it wants a garden, its two parts, and its foreſt, abun- 
dantly ſupply that deficiency. One of the parks called the Little 


P 2 Park 
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Park is above three miles round, the other is about fourteen miles ; 
and the foreſt between thirty and forty ; which latter will ever be 


held in veneration, while the Muſe of Pope is remembered by the 
Britiſh Nation. 


Near Reading in this county, is a continued ſtratum, or layer of 
oyſter-ſhells, found at a great depth from the ſurface of the earth, 


and between forty and fifty miles from the ſea ; they lie in a bed 


of greeniſh ſand, upon a hard rocky chalk, and are often dug out 
entire by the men who work in the chalk-pit. The ſhells are brit- 
tle, and eaſily ſeparated from each other, 


On each fide of the river Kennet near Newbury, there is a ſtratum 
of peat, which is from about a quarter to half a mile wide, and 
many miles long. Peat is a compoſition of the branches, leaves 
and roots of trees, with graſs, ſtraw, plants and weeds, - which 
having lain long in water, are. formed into a common maſs, ſo ſoft 
as to be cut through with a ſharp ſpade, The colour is a blackiſh 
brown, and it is uſed for fuel: the depth below the ſurface of the 


earth, at which it is found in this place, is from one foot to eight, 


Great number of entire trees are found lying irregularly in the true 


peat; they are chiefly oaks, alders, willows, and firs, and appear to 


have been torn up by the roots. Many horſes heads, and bones 
of ſeveral kinds of deers, the horns of the antelope, the heads and 
tuſks of boars and the heads of beavers, have alſo been found in it. 
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Not many years ago, an urn of a light brown colour, large enough 
to hold about a gallon, was found in the peat-pit in Speen-moor, at 
about ten feet diſtant from the river. And four feet below the level 
of the neighbouring ground, juſt over the ſpot where the urn was 
found, an artificial hill had been raiſed, about eight feet high ; and 
as this hill conſiſted both of peat, and earth, it is evident that 
the peat was older than the urn. 


The Croſs Keys at Newbury, is the uſual place appointed for ac- 

commodating the coach paſſengers on the Bath and Briſtol road with 
ſupper. On account of the conſtant ſucceſſion, a plentiful cold col- 
lation is always in readineſs: and it is truly humourous to obſerve 
with what fervent adoration the hungry diſciples pay their devotions 
at the ſhrine of Epicurus; the moſt experienced loſe no time in 
their oblations, while the uninformed are /auntering in the yard, 
watching every movement of their /uggage, or holding a long diſcourſe 
with the coachman till the guard arrives diſplaying a face deſcriptive 
of the utmoſt impatience, with the gloomy obſervation that a// 15 
in readineſs for departure! This direful call muſt be obeyed, and 
many a /upperleſs wight re-enters the machine, grumbling at his own 
folly during the remainder of the journey, The moment of the 
ſummons is frequently productive of many /aughable effefts, from 
the conſternation and hurry thrown into the different countenances J 
(For a repreſentation, ſee Plate 23.) 


The road from Newbury to Hungerford is delightfully pleaſant. 
At about the diftance of three miles, I was much pleas'd with a ſu- 
perb gateway, and lodges, leading through a beautiful plantation, to 
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a modern and elegant manſion, which I found to be one of the ſeats 
of the Craven Family—the principal reſidence of the huſband of the 
preſent Margravine of Anſpach. His Lordſhip diſplayed much ability 
in laying out the grounds, in various parts of the neighbourhood ; 
but the little buildings erected at the different turnpikes, in the /hape 
of caſtles, ſummer-houſes, &c. (whoever were the projectors) ſtrike the 
mind too forcibly with the juvenile aftoniſhment formerly experienced 
in viewing the admired monuments of taſte exhibited at White Con- 
duit Houſe and Bagnigge Wells Gardens | 


The manner in which I gained information reſpecting the owner 
of the ſeat was. ſomewhat curious. A poor Miller, and a very lean 
. Horſe, preſented themſelves before me on the road; the man was 
jogging careleſsly on to the jingle of his bell, when I awoke him 
from his rev rie, by making the neceſſary enquiry. With a look of the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment and ſimplicity, he told me ** that his worſhip 
Lord Craven lived there, but he was dead! There was ſomething ſo 
peculiarly characteriſtic abour this poverty-ſtruck pair, that I ſhall 
take the liberty of laying the Miller and his Horſe before the public in 


Plate 24. 


| cannot diſmiſs the very few obſervations I have had an oppor- 
tunity of making in this county, without noticing that remarkable 
Saxon monument, ſituated in the place, known by the name of Whrze 
Hor/e Hill, of which animal it is a rude repreſentation, cut in a 
chalky ſoil, and ſituated near Upper Lambourne, A horſe is known to 
have been the Saxon ſtandard ; and ſome have ſuppoſed that the 
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figure was made by Hengiſt, one of the Saxon kings; but others 
are of opinion, that it was made by order of A/fred, in the reign of 
his brothers Erhelred, as a monument of his victory gained over the 


Danes, in the year 871, at Athdown not far from this hill. 


Whatever is its true origin, the appearance has a ſiugular and pleaſ- 
ing effect, but what more particularly marks it as a Saxon antiquity 
is a ſimilar figure, ſouth. of Kineton in Warwickſhire called the Red- 
Horſe, from being cut in a red foil, near which is a military en- 
trenchment, containing about twelve acres, where in the laſt cen- 
tury, were found a ſword and a battle-axe.—The trenches which 
form the figure are trimmed, and kept clean, by a- freeholder in 


the neighbourhood, who enjoys his lands by that ſervice. 


It has alſo been a cuſtom time immemorial for the neighbouring 
peaſants to aſſemble. on a certain day, about Midſummer, and clear 
away the weeds from about the White Horſe; and trim the edges 
to preſerve its colour, and ſhape ; after which the evening is ſpent 
in mirth and feſlivity. | 
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Road to Bath from Devizes—Bath- Eaflon—Bath—Remarks on Inns in 
general Recent Improvements—Bath Matern. King Bladud—Charatlers 
From Mactlin's Man of the World — Faſhionable Information from Bath ad- 
dreſſed to elderly Ladies Raad to Briſtol. —The Buſh Tavern—Chriſtmas 
Larder—Mr. Weeks's Mungo—The Author rather Sentimental, on viewing 
the live Turtles at the Buſh—A News Vender, and his Cuſtomers— 
St. Vincent's Rock and Hot-zvells—Serious remarks and obſervations on 
afferent Charafters—Mrs. Year/ley, the Briftol Milk Woman —The fate 
of Chatterton—Lines tu tis Memory by Philip Thickneſſe, Eſg.— 

The Theatre, and Performers =Taunton— Dubverton—and Minehead. 


— — — 


HE road to Bath, from Devizes, in Wiltſhire, upwards of ſeven- 
teen miles, exhibits a delightful ſpecimen of deep rute, furrows, 
ſharp ſtones, and dirty water; near Bath, it wears rather a better ap- 
pearance ; it is carried over very ſteep hills, but is kept in tolerable 


repair. 
P The 
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The village of Bazh-Eafton did not anſwer the ewonderful encomiums 
1 had heard laviſhed in its praiſe ; the houſes in general are very 
irregularly built, and nothing remarkably pictureſque, or pleafing in 
the ſituation. What ſtamped its popularity, was the villa either 
now, or within a few years, the ſeat of Sir John Miller, Baronet, 
where the company reſorting to Bath made occaſional parties, and 
thoſe of poerical talents wrote verſes on a given ſubje&t, which 
were put into an antique vaſe, from whence they were drawn out 
and. read to the company, who decided which piece had moſt 
merit. The author was then called upon to avow it, and there= 
upon preſented with a wreath of /aurel by the lady of the villa. 


I do not know whether the cuſtom is till continued, but I am 
informed that the elegant patroneſs is no more ! 


There are few places more reſorted to (particularly in the winter 
ſeaſon,) than Bath, and very deſervedly, for the beautiful ſtile of 
its buildings, and the improvemants which daily take place in every 
part of the city, independent of its waters, and falubrious air, are 
ſufficient inducements for every perſon of tafte to make it their 
occaſional reſidence. 


Inxs are the guiding ſtars of travellers, and the general receptacle 
for all ranks and conditions, conſequently one of the principal ſeats 
of charafter, and of courſe a leading feature, in a work like the 
preſent. It is natural for any man, who has met with good accom- 
modations and civility in houſes of this kind, to make it as public 
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as poſſible, particularly when he reflects on Smollet's obſervation, 
that Landlords are the fame rapacious animals all over the globe,” 
which muſt be allowed is in general too true; it is therefore ne- 
ceſſary that every high-prieſt of thele frequented temples, ſhould be 


on their guard, for the eyes that are continually directed towards 
them are as numerous as thoſe of Argus. 


This city is well furniſhed with inns, the Whize Lion and the 
White Hart are the principal ; but for attention, neatneſs, and rea- 


ſonable charges, none are more conſpicuous than the Lamb in Stall 
Street. 


The Creſcent, Circus, Parades, Repoſitory, &c. are ſo well known, 
it is unneceſſary in theſe pages to enter into a particular deſcrip- 
tion; moſt of the views have been accurately delineated by the 
ingenious Mr. Malton, particularly that admired building, the Bank 


in Milſon Street. The Abbey Church is a noble and venerable 
ſtructure“ . Aiudigſt the 1c iumpliuUyclurlit aud alterations are 


the following: a new Creſcent, Pultney Bridge, and Laura Place; 
the latter is truly ſuperb, exhibiting a chaſteneſs of deſign, that 
reflects infinite credit on the abilities of the architect; —a new Pump- 


room is alſo erected, and a commodious entrance made from Stall 
Street, with a beautiful range of houſes. 


* In this Abbey is interred, James Quin, eſq. the celebrated Comedian, that was wont to 
ſet the table on a roar. 


The 
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The manner of living, the amuſements, lodging, &c. of Bath, 
are ſo admirably ſet forth in the poetical compoſition of the Bath 
Guide, that notwithſtanding the work has been almoſt univerſally 
read, and publiſhed ſeveral | years ſince, yet it would be injuſtice 
in this place, not to notice ſo valuable a ſatire on popular follies ;— 
it has never been known for a certainty who was the author, but 
it is generally believed to be Mr. Anſtey of Bath, 


The ſprings from which this city takes its name, are five in 
number. As Bath lies in a valley ſurrounded with hills, the heat 
of theſe waters, and their milky detergent quality, are aſcribed to 
the admixture and fermentation of two different waters, diſtilling 
from two of thoſe hills; one called Clarton-Down, and the other 
Lanſdown. The water from Clarton-Down is ſuppoſed to be 
ſulphureous, or bituminous, with a mixture of nitre ; and the wa- 


ter from Lanſdown is thought to be tinctured with iron ore. 


Theſe waters are grateful and warm to the ſtomach, have a 
mineral taſte and ſtrong ſcent ; they are of a bluiſh colour, and 
ſend up a thin vapour. After long ſtanding they depoſit a b/act 
mud, which is uſed by way of cataplaſms, for local pains ; and 
proves of more ſervice to ſome, than the waters themſelves. This 
mud alſo they depoſit on diſtillation, 


They are beneficial in diſorders of the head, in cuticular diſeaſes, 
in obſtructions of the bowels, which they ſtrengthen by reſtoring 
their loſt tone, and are uſed as a laſt remedy in obſtinate chronic diſeaſes 
which they ſometimes cure, 


mM In 
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In each bath there is a pump for applying the water in a ſtream 
upon any particular part of the body, when it is required ; and 


each is furniſhed with benches, rings to hold by, and proper guides 
for both ſexes, 


'The principal bath is ſixty feet ſquare, and ſupplied by many 
hot ſprings that riſe in the middle of it. Contiguous to this bath 
is the Pump-Room, where the company meet to drink the waters, 
which is conveyed from the ſprings by a marble pump, and 
ſerved in glaſſes by perſons appointed for the purpoſe. In the 

middle of this bath there is a figure of an ancient Britiſh King 
called Bladud, of whom there is a tradition, that he diſcovered 
theſe ſprings, three hundred years before the Chriſtian æra. Hav- 
ing been driven from his court, on account of a ſevere leproſy, he 
was obliged to turn forne-herd, and was here miraculouſly relieved 


from his loathſome diſtemper, by the accident of his hogs being 
cured of a ſimilar diſorder by wallowing in the ſtream. 


Theſe hot ſprings were fenced in by the Romans, when they 
were in poſſeſſion of this country, with a wall to ſeparate them 
from the common cold ſprings, with which this place abounds ; 
and there is a tradition that they alſo made ſubterraneous canals, 
to carry off the cold waters, leſt they ſhould mix with theſe. 
Whatever appearance of truth this may carry it is however certain 
that theſe ſprings were in the greateſt eſtimation among the Ro- 
mans. Antoninus ſtiles them ague ſolir, the waters of the ſun, and 
the Saxons called this city, the City of Yaherudinarians. 
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So many views of the Pump-room and the company have been 
ſketched and laid before the public, that any thing new from that 
quarter cannot fairly be expected. I ſhall therefore ſelect two cha- 
raters, from a deſcription of Bath, in Mr. Macklin's comedy of 
the Man of the World—A Jew and a Biſhop ! which Sir Pertinax 
Mac-Sycophant pronounces ** a deviliſb good connexion ! The Biſhop 
is ſtriving to convert the Few, while the Few on the other hand is 
ſlily ing the Biſhop, reſpecting the change of the miniſtry, in 
hopes of putting ſomething in his pocket, through the medium of 
the ſtocks ! (See Plate 25.) 


The Afembly-rooms were never better regulated than at preſent, 
not excepting the days of the glorious Beau Naſh ; the Maſters of 
the Ceremonies are Mr. Tyſon, and Mr. King. 


I muſt here again borrow two more groups from the veteran 
Macklin, firſt a Peer and a Sharper;—a Ducheſs, and a Pin Maker's 
| Wife—a Boarding School Miſe, and her Grandmother—a Fat Parſon—a Lean 
General- and a Yullow Admiral, quarreling about an odd trick at a 
game at whiſt. (Plate 26.) And the ſecond a party called the 
CazINx ET CounciL! compoſed, of a Duke and a Haberdaſher ;—a red 
hot Patriot, and a ſneering Courtier—a diſcarded Stateſman, and his 
ſeribbling Chaplain ;—with a brawling Prerogative Lawyer, quarrelling 
about Politics, (Plate 27.) 


8 During 
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During my ſtay at Bath, the following curious hand-bill was diſtri- 
buted among the company at the Pump-room. 


Fox THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF TRADE, Be it known to all 
Maiden Ladies of ancient date, who have retired from Bath m 
diſguſt ; that notwithſtanding brocades, tabbies, velvet, rich ſattins, 
and ſuch expenſive articles, are no langer worn in the polite afſem- 
ier, yet for thoſe who with to make themſelves AGAIN BEAU- 
TIFUL IN THE EYES OF MEN, there are now upon fale, in the 
different parts of 755 city, a choice aſſortment of faſhionable arti- 
cles, particularly habits, hats, feathers, ſandals, robes, ſaſhes, rouge and 
coſmetics of all kinds, MERRY THOUGHTS, and paDs, by which 
„they cannot fail of APPEARING PARTICULARLY ALLURING |!” 


From Bath there are hourly conveyances to Briſtol, which is 
diſtant about ten or twelve miles; but the road is not fo good as 
might be expected between two cities, ſo eminently conſpicuous in 
a ſurvey of the Iſland. Near Briſtol, on the right, is a row of 


ſtables, formed into temples or towers, aud upon the whole has a 
tolerable effect. 


Like moſt cities in England, the entrance of Briſtol has nothing 
very prepoſſeſſing, but the general buſtle and buſineſs-doing faces 
crowding the ſtreets, raiſe the ſpirits, and give cheerfulneſs to the 
ſcene like London, every thing is in motion, and the ſtage coaches 
as uſual hurry rapidly over the pavement, in order to ſhew the 


wonderful 
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wonderful velocity with which they have travelled from the laſt 
ſtage, The cargo is generally diſcharged at the Buſh, or Rummer 
Taverns ; at the former, is one of the beſt ſtocked Larders in Eng- 
land, of which the Landlord (Mr. Weeks,) makes an annual exhi- 
bitiom about Chriſtmas, when the quantity of articles in the 4 of 
fare ſurpaſſes credibility ! 


There is as much civility to be met with. in. this houſe as the 
hurry attendant on a multiplicity of buſineſs will allow, and the 
charges remarkably reaſonable. Mr. Weeks gained much deſerved po- 
pularity by performing the part of Mungo in the Padlock at the 
Theatre, for the benefit of the Infirmary, for which the managers gave 
a play gratis, which jointly produced a conſiderable ſum towards the 
fund, for ſupporting that laudable inſtitution. Fack's Coffze-houſe is 
part of the premiſes, where the daily papers are taken in for the 
benefit of ſubſcribers. 


The Tavern appears to be the general /aughter-houſe for the de- 
molition of Turtles, for it is ſearcely poſſible to ſtep without ſtum- 
bling over three or four of theſe wide mourh'd inhabitants of the 
deep, ſtruggling on their backs, and piteouſly lifting up their large 
fins for relief, while their full eyes ſeem directed to the long range 
of white pots delicately filled with the variegated remains of their 
brethren, 


S 2 The 
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The Rummer is a good Inn, on a ſimilar plan; from whence 
the Haverford-Weſt mail, from London, proceeds acroſs the New 
Paſſage to South Wales. 


Oppoſite the Buſh is the Exchange, a neat ſtone building, front- 
ing which a variety of News-venders attend daily in order to diſ- 
poſe of their politics, and chronicles of events, to the ſurrounding 


and anxious Citizens. (See Plate 28.) The ſtands appropriated to 
this purpoſe are very ancient and curious *. 


St. Vincent's Rock, adjoining the Hot-Wells, raiſed majeſtically to 
an aſtoniſhing altitude, and beautifully reflected on the tranſparent 
boſom of the Avon, aided by the delightful ſituation of Clifton, and 


the numerous veſſels on the river form together a rich aſſemblage 
of magnificent ſcenery, 


At this place the beautiful foſſil called Briſtol ſtone is found in 
great abundance ; ſimilar ſtones are ſaid to be frequently found at 


They were originally erected by the merchants for the benefit of writing, or coun- 
ting money, before the Exchange was built; and ſtood at firſt on a place called the 
Tolzey, from whence they were removed when the Exchange was built, and injudici- 
ouſly fixed in the front of the edifice towards the ſtreet inſtead of being placed where 
buſineſs was deſigned to be tranſaQted ; the conſequence is, few merchants are to be 
found within the Exchange, but croud the ſtreet on the outſide, to the no ſmall incon- 
venience of paſſengers. This made a wag ſay, ** that though a flye had been built for 
the hogs, they were ſo beaſtly they would not uſe it.” 
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Dunſtaburgh Caſtle, near Alnwick in Northumberland, and ia other 
parts of England and Scotland. 


The Hot-Wells is ſo called from its medicinal ſpring, the riſe of 
which is about a mile from the city near this place, and much 
frequented from April to September. The water is very light, pure, 
and ſoft, and has a gentle degree of heat; it is principally preſcribed 
for conſumptions, internal hemorrhages, &c. It retains its vir= 
tues longer than moſt medicinal waters, and is remarkably clear, and 
pleaſant to the taſte. Adjoining are convenient lodging houſes, a 
neat piazza, pleaſant walks, and an Aſſembly-room, with a regular 
Maſter of the Ceremonies, and in the ſeaſon well attended. Vet 
notwithſtanding this outward gaiety, the man bleſſed with health 
receives but little pleaſure from ſcenes of light amuſement, when he 
reflects on the numerous examples of worth and beauty which have 
paſſed away at this place never to return! and views the conſtant 
ſucceſſion of /uffering objects hourly arriving buoy'd up between hope 
and reſignation. 


On the other hand many have by theſe waters been reſtored to 
their friends and ſociety ; and cheerfulne/s has ever been conſidered 


with great juſtice as a chief promoter of medical ſucceſs, 


Among the moſt beautiful and amiable facrifices to the filent 
approaches of diſſolution, who have ſought theſe ſprings as a laſt 
reſource, are to be ranked Mrs. Maſon, and Mrs. Sheridan. 

2 From 
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From the known literary abilities of the huſband of the latter, 
the world has every reaſon to expect a tribute to her memory, 


equal to the following admired Epitaph by Mr. Maſon on his 
wife in the Abbey Church at Briſtol, 


cc 


cc 


TAKE, holy earth ! all that my ſoul holds dear, 
Take that beſt gift which Heaven ſo lately gave; 


To Briſtol's fount I bore with trembling care, 


Her faded form. She bow'd to kiſs the wave 
And died. Does youth, does beauty read the line ? 
Does ſympathetic fear their breaſts alarm? 

Speak dead Maria! breathe a ſtrain divine; 

« E'en from the grave thou ſhalt have power to charm, 
Bid them be cha/te, be innocent like thee ; 

Bid them in duty's ſphere as meekly move; 

And if ſo fair, from vanity as free, | 

* As firm in friendſhip, and as fond in love; 

Tell them, tho? 'tis an AwFUL THING to die 


„ ('Twas EV'N TO THEE) yet the dread path once trod, 
Heaven lifts its everlaſting portals high, 


6 And bids the pure in heart BEHOLD THEIR Gop.” 


Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding theſe charming lines have been ſo frequently read, 
I flatter myſelf no reader of taſte will be diſpleaſed at my en- 
croaching ſo far on the originality of my plan, as to give another 
copy of the beſt compoſition of the kind in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. After the above may be ranked the following: 


The production of Miſs Hannah More, on the Reverend Samuel 
Love, A. M. &c.—who died at the age of twenty-nine, on the 
18th of October, 1773. 


* WHEN worthleſs grandeur fills the embelliſh'd urn, 
No poignant grief attends the fable bier; 
But when diſtinguiſh'd excellence we mourn, 


Deep is the ſorrow, genuine is the tear. 


Stranger! ſhould'ſt thou approach this awful ſhrine, 
The merits of the honour'd dead to ſeek ; 

„The Friend, the Son, the Chriſtian, the Divine, 
Let thoſe who knew him, thoſe who lov'd him ſpeak. 


Oh !] let them in ſome pauſe of anguiſh ſay 
What zeal inſpir'd, what faith enlarg'd his breaſt ; 

How ſoon th' unfetter'd ſpirit wing'd its way 
From Earth to Heaven, from bleſſing to be bleſt. 


T2 | In 
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In the ſame church are interred Sterne's Eliza, Mrs. Draper, and 
Powel the comedians 


Clifton, (properly in Glouceſterſhire, though adjoining this city) 
is one of the moſt faſhionable places of reſidence in the environs 
of Briſtol ; the walks and rides are delightful, A new creſcent 1s 
building on a Tontine ſcheme, which plan ſeems very prevalent in a 


variety of places in this neighbourhood. 


About two years ſince died at the Hot-Wells, and was depoſited 
in a vault, in the church belonging to this place, F. G. Byron, %. 
nephew to Lord Byron, and the Counteſs Dowager of Carliſle;, — 
the merits of this young man were not ſo generally known as 

they deſerved.— As an Artiſt, he had a wonderful genius, by which 
in a great meaſure he ſupported himſelf ſeveral years; and in 
private life the amiableneſs of his diſpoſition, will never be for— 
gotten by his friends. His principal forte was /and/cape, and hu- 
mourous deſigns. Many of his drawings are in high eſtimation, par- 
ticularly his repreſentation of the Fœderation at the Champ de 
Mars, in the year 1790, which for accuracy, and delineation of 


character can ſcarcely be ſurpaſſed it is on a large ſcale, and taken 
on the ſpot. 


There are few perſons but what have read the poetry of Mrs. 
Yearſley, the Briſtol milk-woman, and I am informed ſhe met 
with deſerved encouragement ; but what, alas, was the fate of poor 


Chatterton, the author of Rowlſey's Poems ! allo a native of this 


City, 
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city, and one of the greateſt examples of genius that has appeared 
for ages.—I ſhall not enlarge on the particulars, as ſo many books 
have been recently publiſhed on the ſubje&t ; it would in ſome 
meaſure be inſulting to the underſtanding of my readers. I ſhall 
only obſerve, that this wonderful boy was ſuffered to live unno- 
ticed, and at length, through want, put an end to his exiſtence by 
poiſon, in an obſcure lodging in London. 


The whole of this tranſaction will always be conſidered as a 
national reflection; for what avails the empty praiſes of his works 
and the controverſies of the learned reſpecting them, when the un- 
fortunate author is no more ! and he that penned the Briſtoue Tra- 
gedie, has not even a grave-/tone to mark the place of his in- 
terment *, 


The late Philip Thickneſſe, eſq. much to his honour, erected an 
hermitage in his gardens at Bath-Hampton to the memory of Chat- 


terton; under his buſt are placed the following lines: 


Sacred to the Memory of 


THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
Unfortunate Boy | 
Short and Evil were thy Days, 
But the Vigour of thy Genius ſhall immortalize thee. 


* Some accounts mention St, Andrew's Church-yard, London. 


U Unfortunate 
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Unfortunate Boy | 
Poorly waſt 'Thou accommodated 
During thy ſhort ſojourning among us, 
Thou livedſt unnoticed, 
But thy Fame ſhall never die! ! 


The celebrated Mrs. Robinſon was born in the College-green, 
Briftol ;=—and that admired writer, Miſs Hannah More, reſides in 
the environs. Theſe circumſtances, joined to the native genius of 
Mrs. Yearſley, and a remembrance of the above unfortunate young 


man, render this city in an eminent degree a favourite feat of the 


Mules. 


Briſtol carries on an extenſive trade in the mercantile line ; the 
goods are conveyed to the different parts of the town from the 
ſhipping by fledges, which renders it rather unpleaſant to the 
unwary footſteps of the muſing traveller, by reaſon of the ſmooth 
poliſh which they occaſion in their paſſage. 


The Theatres at this place and Bath, have produced more ex- 
cellent actors, than any play-houſes out of London. I mention 
Bath and Briftol together, as the ſame company perform at each 
place alternately. Theſe Theatrical hot-beds, independent of the pro- 
ductions of the old ſchool, have brought forth a Henderſon, and 


a Siddons. 
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a Siddons, The loſs of the former is ſeverely felt by every ad- 
mirer of the Drama; the latter ſtill poſſeſſes the Tragic chair, and 
it may with truth be ſaid of this incomparable actreſe, that ** ſhe 
is herſelf a Muſe.” Mr. Dimond is the principal Manager of 
the Theatres ; among his preſent ſtock are ſome excellent perfor- 


mers, particularly Meſſ. Elliſton, Murray, Blitſet, Bigs, Didier, 
&c, 


Theſe Theatres are too ſmall, according to the popularity the cities 
to which they belong have gained ſince they were firſt built ; but 
indeed every place of this kind appears diminutive to thoſe who 

have been uſed to the new faſhioned, enormous, cathedral-like edi- 


fices of London, where the /ght is gratified at the expence of the 


hearing. 


Taunton in this county is, without exception, one of the plea- 
ſanteſt towns in the kingdom. The roads, the country about it, 
the neatneſs of its ſquare and buildings, all ſeem to conſpire, which 
ſhall afford the moſt grateful treat to the admiring traveller. 


In oppoſition to this delightful ſpot I ſhall ſelect Dulverion, which 
has ſcarcely one beauty to recommend it, and is truly the ſupreme 
court of Dulneſs and Stupidity.— 


Minehead is alſo tinctured with a portion of the ſame ſeepy ap- 
pearance, which ſeems to be the characteriſtic of moſt towns in this 


part of Somerſetſhire. 


U 2 | Minehead 
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Minehead about three years ſince ſuffered dreadfully by fire, The 


Feathers is the beſt inn, and the beach very pleaſant ; the ſhore 
is bold, and rocky. | 


In the Summer ſeaſon there is uſually eſtabliſhed a packet, 


which conveys goods and paſſengers to this place from Briſtol, and 
the oppoſite coaſt of South Wales. 


CHAT. 
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Exeter—The Cathedral—Forrmgton—A few ſleepy Lines, and ſleepy 
Examples—Sheepwalh, and Hatherley—A fiery Deſcription of the 
latter /—Charaderrſiics of the People, particularly Brandy-drink- 
ing Juſtices Meetings Shecimens of Conſequence—Holſworthy— 
More Examples in reſpect to m a Pane- 
gyric on the fertile Parts of Devonſhire. 


XETER has, time immemorial, held a diſtinguiſhed fituation in 

the iſland, as a city of great antiquity, probity, and reſpecta- 
bility.— The buildings may be ranked under the heads of ſubſtan- 
tial, and durable. Land's London Inn is the principal place of 
accommodation for travellers, 


The © cathedral is well worthy notice, as a curious and magni- 


ficent fabric; the organ is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt in England ; the 
X principal 
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principal pipe is fifteen inches diameter. The Dean and Chapter have 
their houſes round the cathedral, which form a circuit called the Cie. 
The Dean, Chanter, Chancellor, and Treaſurer, are the four dignitaries. 


From Exeter, proceeding farther in the county the roads, towns, 
proſpects, &c. begin to wear the ſame ſombre appearance, as the 
places mentioned at the concluſion of the laſt chapter. One of 
the moſt ſupremely dull is Torrington, where if a traveller is anxi- 
ous for comfortable and undiſturbed repoſe, there is not a place more 
ſuitable for his purpoſe than the Front window of the Globe Inn. 
I had the pleaſure of ſeeing 7hree original characters enjoying them- 
ſelves in this way, on whom I exerciſed my pencil, in Plate 
29; in ſhort, nothing can be more completely drow/y the wery 
houſes ſeem aſleep, yet in the waking moments of the inhabitants 
they have found time to enter into party diſputes ; the effect of 
which is conſpicuouſly diſplayed in the devaſtation of the town 
bowling-green. Whoever has read and admired the work called the 


Rolliad, cannot fail being amuſed in ſome meaſure during their ſtay 
at Torrington. 


A. ſingular circumſtance occurred at this place in 1794, when the 
people expreſſed their loyalty by rejoicing in the defeat of the 
French fleet, by Earl Howe. 


The portrait of his Majeſty, painted by Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 
was taken from the town hall, and ſet up on the outſide, ſurround- 


ed by variegated lamps and candles, But in the courſe of the even- 


ing, 
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ing, every body who had the care of the illumination, being occu- 
pied in drinking loyal toaſts, the picture caught fire, and was to- 
tally deſtroyed. 

Two of the moſt difagreeable places, perhaps in nature, are Sheep= 
waſh, and Hatherley, I ſhall confine myſelf to a ſketch of the 
latter, which conveys an idea of the two extremes of terment, heat 
and co/d, and all the horrors of Tartarus immediately ruſh upon 


the mind. 


I had the pleaſure of viſiting this deligbiful ſpot, in one of the 
hotteſt days of July. The reader may picture to himſelf my agreea- 
ble ſituation, when he is informed, that ſome of the cottages and 
walls are unmercifully plaſtered with a glaring red, and others are 
entirely white; the roads about are in general red, ſo that fire and 
ſnow continually preſent themſelves before the eye, and to com- 
plete the fery parts of the ſcene, ruins of red houſes laying on heaps, 
and rapid ſparks of fire flying from a blackſmith's forge in the 
heat of the day, give an additional glow to thoſe parts, which ex- 
hibit the greateſt warmth of colouring | | 


I was prevented by the intenſe hear from fitting down to make 
a repreſentation at the time, but in my coo/er moments I ſketched 
from memory the moſt ' ſtriking part of the ſcenery in Plate 
30. 


X 2 It 
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It is a known characteriſtio of this part of the country, but 
more particularly in the neighbourhood of Holſivortby and on the 
borders of Cornwall, that the people are never ſo happy as when 
they are going 70 lat, or drinking brandy ; the latter they perform in 
a manner peculiar to themſelves. The addition of the ſimple ele- 
ment of water they abhor, and conſider their liquor ſpoiled if di- 
Jited ; on which account a glaſs of what our honeſt tars term grog, 


is as rarely to be met with in theſe parts, as genuine champalgne at 


an Inn! 


They have another curious liquor called tear-brain, compoſed en- 
tirely of Rum and Brandy; and on enquiries being made the morn- 
ing after an exceſs, the anſwer is generally, that ſuch a one drop- 
ped at twelve (literally fel! from his chair) another at one, another at 
two, and ſo on to the end of the catalogue / 


It is however curious to remark that theſe dropping ſet of mor- 
tals are in general wonderfully azhlezic, and ſome of them come 
nearer to the race of giant, than is uſually met with among the 
' preſent degenerate race of mankind, -if we are to believe the accounts 
of ſome ancient hiſtorians, reſpecting the former magnitude of the 
{pecies ; but it is to be obſerved they ſeldom attain a great age, 
internal inflammations and fevers being commonly the fruits of their 
indulgence. The women at the farm-houſes as regularly take their 
glaſſes of brandy to the amount of two or three as the men, and 


then very politely retire, leaving the male part of the creation to get 
inebriated by themſelves, as ſpeedily as poſſible. 


I muſt 
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I muſt not omit obſerving that the lower part of the Devon- 
ſhire people in particular, are extravagantly fond of juſtices meetings. 
It is ſcarcely poſſible to look into a little ale-houſe without ſeeing 
the ruddy landlord or landlady, getting every thing in order for the 
reception of THEIR WoRSHIPS! The place appointed for the hall of 
audience is almoſt rubbed in pieces; the floor is redaled, the walls 
white-waſhed, and pens, ink, paper, Burn Juſtice, the London Chro- 
nicle, pipes and tobacco placed in due order on the long table, that 


all things may appear /cemly in the eyes of theſe venerable monuments 
of human wiſdom |! 


I ſhould confider myſelf guilty of great injuſtice, inſtead of up- 
porting the cauſe of the hood-winked lady with the fword and ſcales, 
if I did not uſe my endeavours to create awe and reſpect in my rea- 
ders, towards theſe ſublime and learned perſonages ; which I can- 
not do more effectually than by preſenting them with a delineation, 
(Plate 31.) of this w/e and augu/t body, aſſembled together on buſi- 
neſs of the utmoſt importance; and as Bayes * ſays of his prologue, 
in reſpect to a play, Egad it will do for any other country, as well 
as this I” x 


Another curious Devonſhire trait, is the univerſal conſequence and 
ſubordination that is kept up from the higheſt to the loweſt ; the 
Jus ric through the dignity of his office is uſually the ſupreme, 


* 'The comedy of the Rehcarſal written by the Duke of Buckingham. 


Y the 
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the landlord of courſe is higher than his tradeſmen and tenants ; they 
in turn exerciſe their authority over the poorer kinds of Farmers, 
who are ſure to convince their ſervants and labourers, that they 
are of ſuperior rank in the grand ſcale of aſcendency, who to re- 
venge the inſult whip the dogs and horſes. I do not fay this is 


univerſally the caſe, but in many parts it will be found too true. 


Holfworthy is another ſtriking piece of deformity ; the houſes are 
ſtraggling, ill built and uncomfortable. Among the beſt, which is 
not akeays the caſe in England, zs the parſonage houſe. Though I 
believe on recollection it is the houſe allotted for the clergyman, 
who at preſent reſides there, and not an appendage to the church; 
be that as it may, it is what a Londoner would term a ſung little 
box. The inn, if it deſerves the appellation, is the ſign of the 
White Hart, where in general is ſettled all the momentous buſineſs 


of the town. 


The inhabitants are very fond of company, and ſome of them 
fancy they have a taſte for poetry. They occaſionally form what 
they term a circular club at each others houſes alternately. 


Conſequence at this place loſes nothing of its weight, and a Hop- 
teeper would conſider his dignity much hurt, if a poor man was to 
aſk for a ball of worſted, without the preface of YouR HoNOR! 
— Indeed the title of youR Honor is ſo bandied about in this 
town and neighbourhood, and fo indiſeriminately uſed, that it ab- 

ſolutely 
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ſolutely becomes irkſome to the ear; and it is ſcarcely poſſible to help 
wiſhing, as the unfortunate Queen of France formerly did in re- 
ſpect to the word er7querze, that it was entirely blotted from the 


vocabulary! 


There is not a cottager within ten miles of the place, but can 
inform you in their own broad dialect © how much THEIR HONORS 
the Gemmen of FHoſeory love fox-hunting ; they are however not con- 
fined to that animal alone, but as Sir Archy Mac-ſarcaſm obſerves 
of Squire Groom * ** they hunt aw* things frac the flea i' th' blan- 
ket to th' elephant O' th' foreſt 1''—To the pleaſures of the chaſe I 
ſhall therefore conſign them, and return to more enlightened 


ſcenes F. 


Before a traveller can accompliſh this deſirable end, he muſt be 
under the neceſſity of paſſing bad roads, dangerous bogs, and un- 
frequented heaths, while the eye is inceſſantly burthened with large 
tracts of uncultivated land, farms badly managed, and the dark ſcow- 


* Characters in Mr, Macklin's celebrated Farce of Love-a-la-Mode. 


+ The author thinks it neceſſary to obſerve that by the word enlightened, he does 
not mean the ſmalleſt reflection on the abilites of the lrarned gentlemen of this part of 
the county: he merely alludes to the general ſombre caſt of the ſurrounding objects ſo 


frequently complained of in this and the preceding chapter, 


2 ling 
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ling aſpects of the gloomy wilds of Dart-moor !--At length he arrives 
at Crediton, which is only pleaſant as being but a few miles from 
Exeter, which city he will be happy again to approach, as there 
he will once more greet that full luxuriance of landſcape, that fo 
richly adorns its environs; and by farther reſearches in numerous 


parts of this admired county, he will not depart with the idea that 


all tis barren 7 
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The Author ſelets a Gipfy for Delineation—St. Peters Chalfont, and 
Banbury Coach Paſſengers Mr. Drake's Seat near Amerſham— 
Great Mifſenden—Wendover—Whiteleaf-C roſs—Cbiltern- Hills= Alx 
bury—The Sheep and the Farmers — Apology for ranking them to- 
gether—Their Peculiarities—Yobn Wilkes, Ef. and Mortimer—The 
Vale of Ayleſoury—An old Bachelor's Retirement— Heterogeneous Mix- 
ture of Huntſmen—H oggeſton—IWinſlow—A few lines relative to the 
Scarcity of Fuel—Pig Killing — Deference to the Squire—A Thea- 
trical Anecdote—A ppearance of the Town, and Manners of the In- 
habitants—Bull Baiting, and Throwing at Cocks—Serious Remarks 
ran brrough—Yuainton and North Marflon—B uckingham— Old and 
New Churches-—-Mufical Charatlers—Stowe- Houſe and Garderis—Stoney 
Sratford— Miſcellaneous Charafters. | 


| 1 roads about this county, are crowded in the ſummer with 
. thoſe well known tribe of mendicants called Gipſies; their fea- 


tyres are in general ſo remarkably prominent and characteriſtic, 
Z, that 
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that I could not forbear ſelecting one of the principal of a hedge 
group, as a ſubject for the pencil. (Sce Plate 32.) 


At St. Peter's Chalfoat when the Banbury coach ſtops for a change 
of horſes, it is curious to obſerve the wild ſtare of the citizens 
- near as imported from Fiſh-Strect-Hill, watching the motions of the 
ducks enjoying themſelves on the ſurface of the dimpled brook, 
that glides by the back door of the Inn. 


A little beyond Amerſham is Chardilbes, the ſeat of Mr. Drake, 
a beautiful ſituation, and the whole laid out with infinite taſte. 


About Great: Miſend'n, the country has a very rich and fertile 
appearance, Here is a good inn called the White Hart, 


On entering Mendover the traveller is immediately ſtruck with the 
ruinous ſtate of many of the buildings, which ſeem to have been 
totally neglected for years. This town was part of the very extenſive 
poſſeſſions of the late worthy, though unfortunate Earl Verney. 


A few miles from the turnpike road is Rj/borough, near which place 
is a ſteep chalky hill, on which is cut the figure of a croſs, called J/hþ1ze- 
keaf-croſs, from Whiteleaf, the hamlet in which it ſtands. It is formed 
by trenches cut into the chalk, about two feet deep, in the ſame man- 
ner as the ho/es before mentioned, and like them ſuppoſed to be a 
trophy of the Saxons, In this neighbourhood is a beautiful ſequeſ- 
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tered ſpot of ground, called Velvet Bottom, and that rich com- 
bination of pictureſque ſcenery, the Chiltern-hills, 


Av I. Es BUR is about forty miles diſtant from London, and poſ- 
ſeſſes ſcarcely any thing remarkable to render it worthy of notice. The 
market houſe is old and ruinous, and very few of the buildings 


have the ſmalleſt pretenſions to taſte or elegance; that of the voton- 
hall is the beſt, 
Hart. 


The principal inns are the George and White 


At Ayleſbury “ reſided ſome time John Wikes, Eſq. the preſent 
Chamberlain of London, and after him in the ſame houſe, that ex- 
cellent and regretted artiſt Mortimer ; whoſe works can never be 
too highly valued by every lover of true genius and maſterly de- 
ſign. The death of this juſtly admired painter, was occaſioned by 
a fall from his horſe ; his remains were depoſited in the church of 
Weſt Wickham in this county, under his own altar-piece of Sr. Paul 
preaching to the ancient Britons, which alone is a ſufficient monu- 
ment to convey his unrivalled fame to poſterity. He has painted 


ſeveral portraits, thoſe moſt admired are the family of Mr, Drake 


* This town was a Manor Royal in the.time of William the Conqueror, who 
gave it to his Favorites, to hold by the following odd Tenure, viz, That they ſhould find, 
or provide litter, or ſtraw, for the King's Bed and Chambers, and furniſh him with three 
Fels in the Winter, and three Green Gerſe in the Summer, thrice in the year, (if the King 


came ſo often this way.) 
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of Chardiloes—Mr. and Mrs. Scottowe—and Mrs. Wells, wife of the 
Rev. Joſeph Wells, of Little Miſſenden, which latter is now in the 
poſſeſſion of her father, Joſeph Burnham, Eſq. of Ayleſbury. It is to 
be hoped, the judgment and liberality of the nation, to which Mortimer 
was ſo conſpicuous an ornament, will not ſuffer his memory to be 


overlooked among the intended tributes to genius, which are to 


be erected in St. Paul's Cathedral. 


The famous vale of Ayleſbury will not anſwer the expectations 
of a perſon habituated to the proſpects of the vales of Eveſham 
and Glamorgan ; a Grazier indeed would pronounce it a pleaſing ap- 
pearance, as it is undoubtedly fine paſture land, but the eye that is in 
ſearch of variety, and the beauties of landſcape, will be tired with an 
immenſity of ſpace. | 


The ſheep and the Farmers (I hope they will pardon me for rank- 
ing them together) wear a different appearance in Buckinghamſhire, 
from moſt parts of the kingdom, particularly between Ayleſbury and 
Buckingham. 


The ſheep ſtand high on their legs, have large horns, 
and little wool; and in point of ſize, a little ſquat well cloathed na- 
tive of Derbyſhire or Nottinghamſhire ſeems as much amazed, a- 


mong this gigantic race, as Gulliver in Brobdignag *! 


The Farmers are in general remarkably fat, or elſe tall and boney; 
there is nothing like a medium. — The appellation of Maſter, when 


* Swift's Travels of Lemuel Gulliver. 
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ſpeaking of a tenant of conſequence, is as much uſed among them 
at the preſent moment, as in the days of Queen Elizabeth ;—and 
the women in their turn, reſolving not to drop a good old cuſtom, 


call their huſbands Gafer / 
with their hats on, particularly at a market ordinary, Many of them 


In general they make it a rule to dine 


affect an ai” of ſimplicity, with much concealed cunning, as is too 
frequently the caſe with modern rural characters, which even a pa/ſ- 
toral obſerver cannot help perceiving - is much degenerated from the 


golden age. 


Near Whitchurch on the road to Winſlow, is a little neat houſe, 
with pleaſure-grounds, and a fiſh-pond in front, appropriated by 
will for a Bachelor of the clerical order; and I muſt ſay (without the 
moſt diſtant idea of giving offence to the fair ſex, ) that the preſent 
incumbcnt appears perfectly happy in his ſituation, 


This part of the country frequently preſents an heterogeneous mix- 
ture of Squires, Parſons, Butchers, Inn-keepers, Barbers, and Tailors, 


in ſearch of that defenceleſs animal the Hare. (See Plate 33.) 


Hoggeſton is a very pleaſant, and fertile eſtate belonging to Earl 
Stanhope, At the diſtance of about three miles from this place is 
Winſlow, a little market town, with ſcarcely any thing to recommend 
it, yet the principal part of the inhabitants, who have ſcarcely. ever 
travelled twenty miles from their own houſes, conſider it as the Grand 
Emporium of the World! as is the caſe with moſt places within the 
limits of forty or fifty miles from London, The Farmers, Dairy- 


A a men, 
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men, and Butchers have a ſure fale at the markets of the metropolis, 
for the prime of every article, at a much higher price than they 
can get at home; on which account the people of the town fre- 
quently make purchaſes at a very extravagant rate, Fuel is alſo re- 
markably ſcarce in this county, as much ſo as in Oxfordſhire, Bed- 
fordſhire, and Northamptonſhire; and a traveller who wiſhes to warm 
himſelf over a few /ighted ſticks, furze, and a handful of coal, will 
be ſure to find it charged in the bill! But this evil, it is to be 


hoped, will gradually be removed, as the utility of canals becomes 
more generally known. 


There have been ſeveral attempts to find coal in different parts of 
the county of Bucks, (where the foil and mineral ſprings have ap- 
peared very favourable for the encouragement of the undertaking) 


particularly by the Duke of Marlborough, Earl Stanhope, and Sir 
John Warren, but without effect. 


A perſon ſleeping a night at the Bell, at Winſlow, muſt expect 
to be rouſed in the morning by a ſerenade proceeding from three or 
four /arge pigs, devoted to the knife of the butcher, which with 
the ſurrounding fires, for the purpoſe of ſingeing, will inevitably 
bring to his recollection the idea of Robinſon Cruſoe, peeping from 


his cabin on a tribe of Indians, preparing for ſacrifice. 


No people pay greater deference to the will of the Squire in any 
part of his Majeſty's dominions. The hat that appears rooted to 


the 
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the head during the whole of the day immediately becomes flexible 
on his approach, and a low bow, almoſt to the derangement of the 
ſpinal bone, takes place on the occaſion. They aſk permiſſion at 
what they call the great horſe, for the moſt trifling recreation, an in- 
ſtance of which took place on the arrival of a party of players. It 
ſeemed the general wiſh of the town to have them perform, but what 
was to be done? The ſquire was from home, and it was impoſſible 
any thing could be decided till his return, Fortunately he was abſent 
but a few days, and on his arrival was preſented with a petition in due 
form ſigned by the players, and ſome of the principal inhabitants. 
At length after much conſideration, and many weighty reaſons re- 
ſpecting taking money out of the town, and other evi/ /endencies, a 


tew nights for rational amuſement was granted, 


This exceſs of ridiculous ſubſerviency would admit of no excuſe 
for its folly, only that the preſent poſſeſſor of the Grande Maiſon, 
and adjacent eſtates, is a truly reſpectable character, a worthy man, 
and what will be admired by many, an excellent ſportman, But let 
the perſon be poſſeſſed of good or bad qualities, it ſeems a rule in 
this place to pay adulation to the higher powers © LET WHA WILL 
BE MEENESTER “.“ 


The general appearance of the town, from the party-coloured beams, 


long caſements, multiplicity of windows, and balconies, ſomewhat re- 


* Macklin's Man of the World, 


Aasz2 ſembles 
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ſembles Pekin in China as printed on ancient bed-curtains. As to the 
produce of the place, the town and country about is famous for 
good pork and butter, flale ale and intolerable fat bacon.—The inſcrip- 
tions in the church-yard afford an excellent ſpecimen of their reſo- 
lution to continue the fame ſet of names from generation to generation. 
This forms the beſt part of their characters, as they are much at- 
tached to each other, and think nothing on the globe can equal their 
own precincts, on which account they herd together like a well 
ſtocked warren of rabbits !—Their morning amuſement after the ex- 
erciſe of prg-krlling is over, is generally a ſaunter on the market- 
place, to enquire about the chit-chat of the town, to ſtare at a new 
chimney, or any other momentous objef, that may happen to preſent 
itſelf ; the afternoon is ſpent in waiting anxiouſly for the arrival of 
the Banbury couch from London, in order to look at the paſſengers 
when they alight at the Three Pigeons; and the evening concludes 
with a game at 4ow/s, or cards. —Having given the general outlines, 
I wiſh for the honor of humanity I could diſmiſs my obſervations 
on this town without relating the following inhuman practices; but 


juſtice and philanthropy would ſuffer by the omiſſion. 


At the ſame place where the improving ſchool of the Drama was 
barely permitted for a few evenings, the barbarous and unmanly prac- 
tices of bull-baiting and throwing at cocks, are ſuffered with impunity ; 
for the purpoſe of the former a ſquare ſtone with an iron ring is 
fixed on the market- place, and on a Shrove Tueſday I have ſeen 
a poor defenceleſs bird thrown at by a ſet of barbarians, (for they 
deſerve no better title) after they had broken its legs, and replaced | 


the 
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the mangled animal, as a freſh ſtimulus to their diabolical amuſe- 
ment. 
\ 
How any man poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt natural feelings can take 
pleaſure in ſports of this kind is aſtoniſhing 1 Independent of the 
barbarity, there is ſomething degrading and heneath a rational crea- 


ture in the proceeding. 


The Bull-fights, and various encounters between ſavage animals, in 
the amphitheatres of the Romans (though cruel. and ferocious,) will 
not bear a compariſon with bull-baiting, and cock-throwing ; (and I 
may add cock-fighting, according to the approved method of arming 
them with feel ſpurs). The creatures uſed in the ancients ſports 
were armed with nothing but what were provided for them by the 
bountiful hand of nature alone, and it was common for men to op- 
poſe their lives againſt the moſt powerful, who it they won the 
prize, bore it away with honour, amidſt the acclamations of the ſur- 
rounding ſpectators; if not, they periſhed courageouſly in the at- 
tempt. How pirited does this appear to the poor, mean practice of 
faſtening Bulls and Cocks to a ſtake, with a certainty of their de- 


ſtruction, amidſt all the aggravations of lengthen'd torture ! 


The roads about Granborough, Quainton, and North-Marſton, 
are execrable,-At Quainton, when up to the girths of my horſe's 
ſaddle in mud, I was told by a good woman of the village, ** that 
„it was nothing to what it would be iu winter, as the roads were 
always in good order in ſummer.” In the church at this village 

B b are 
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are ſome beautiful monuments in marble, principally belonging to 
the Dormer and Piggot families ; and in the neighbourhood are re- 


mains of a Roman bath, cauſe-way and intrenchments. 


Wooton Hall, and one of the ſeats of the Marquis of Buckingham, 
was formerly a place of great ſplendour, —but now gone greatly to 
decay. The paintings of the ſtair-caſe and ceiling, are grand and 
magnificent, and the whole building wears an air of ancient ſplen- 
dour : but what is moſt admired is . the amazing ſheet of wa- 
ter, in front, which has the appearance of a very extenſive lake. 


There are iſlands in different parts, and at one extremity is moored 
a /arge veſſel. 


Buckingham is one of thoſe towns where every perſon appears to be 
aſleep in the middle of the day. All is filence! and a man may 
walk about for -hours without meeting twenty people. The. principal 
inns are the Cobham Arms and the White Hart. 


A very uncommon accident happened at this town a few years 
back, the Old Church intirely gave way and fell in with a' moſt 
tremendous craſh ; fortunately there was no perſon within it at the 
time *—The New Church is built on a hill, which from the little 
uniform windows, and the ſpire ſtuck at the end of it, has the ap- 


*The celebrated Mr. Pennant narrowly eſcaped being buried in the ruins. —In his 


way to London, in 1776, he viſited the Old Church at eight in the morning, March 
the gih, and it fell betcre fix in the evening. | 
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pearance of an edifice erected with cards by ſome juvenile architect, 
for the amuſement of his grand papa on a winter's evening! The 
ſpire has a gocd conductor for lightening, which it is to be withed 


was more generally put in practice, where there are elevated build- 


ings. 


In this County I met with zo charafers far from uncommon 
in many other parts of the kingdom, and if a deſcription (without 
injuring the parties) can be of ſervice to the public, by rendering 


ſimilar propenſities r/d/cu/ous, J confider myſelf juſtified in the un- 
dertaking. | 


The firſt is a gentleman who from his natural good temper, and 
many excellent qualities, ſeems formed to render his friends and ac- 
quaintance happy and cheerful, but one abſurd folly deſtroys the whole. 
At the age of fifty-four (without poſſeſſing a fingle requiſite) he 
has taken it into his head to be paſſionately fond of Maſic! and has 
found out, that he cannot poſſibly exiſt without it /——The firſt ap- 
pearance of the malady evinced itſelf, by his ſending to London for 
a hand-organ, on which he regularly grinds ten ſet tunes every day 
before dinner. — The ſecond character is his eldeſt daughter, who 
has been regularly brought up to the /cezence. From the elaborate 
praiſes poured forth on all ſides, you are led to expect a ſecond St. 


Cecilia. But what muſt be the aſtoniſhment which is inevitably cre- 
ated, by viewing a great red-faced country girl, placing herſelf be- 
fore a harpſichord of moſt extraordinary dimenſions, and ancient 
date, in order to thrum a tedious collection of concerto's, and a fleepy 
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variety of /olo's, the ridiculous effect of which is conſiderably height- 
ened by drawing off a pair of white gloves, from hands and arms 
that ſeem to threaten inſtant deſtruction to the quivering keys of the 


inſtrument / 


Plates 34 and 35 are deſigns meant to illuſtrate the ſubject, and 
not perſonal delineations ; they repreſent a gentleman amuſing himſelf 
on a hand-organ, and a Lady in the middle of. a long ſolo, after the 
manner juſt deſcribed, 


From Buckingham a gravel walk, about two miles in length, leads 
to that delightful earthly paradiſe called S7owe, the ſeat of the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham. 'The numerous beauties of the gardens and 
' houſe ſurpaſs deſcription. The former contains between three and 
four hundred acres, and 1s diverſified in the moſt pleaſing luxuriance 
of pictureſque ſcenery ; nature has been embelliſhed with art, and 
art ſupported by conſulting nature: in ſhort, it is as completely per- 


fect as any modern or even ancient performance of this kind, 


For this magnificent diſplay of every thing that can charm the 
eye and imagination, by bringing forward in reality, all the fancied 
viſions of the poets, the world is indebted to the joint efforts of 
Lord Viſcount Cobham, Earl Temple, and the preſent poſſeſſor, exe- 
cuted by Brown, Sir John Vanbrugh, Kent, and others. The nu- 
merous deſcriptions of the various monuments, temples, vaſes, paint- 
ings, &c. &c. already publiſhed, obliges me to make my obſerva- 


tions as conciſe as poſſible. 


The 
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The Corinthian arch at the entrance from Buckingham is rather 
too heavy, the waterfall has a charming effect. Pillars with ſtatues 
placed on the top, have a very unpleaſing and inelegant appearance, 
ſuch are thoſe of King George II. Queen Caroline, and Captain 
Grenville in theſe gardens. Lord Cobham's pillar is an exception, 
the height of the column (one hundred and fifteen feet) takes off 
conſiderably from the magnitude of the figure; a winding ſtair-caſe 
leads to the top, from whence is an extenſive view of the Counties 
of Buckingham, Oxford, and Northampton. 'The temples of Ancient 
Virtue, Friendſhip, Concord and Victory ; the Britiſh Worthies, and 
that of Gothic architecture, claim the pre-eminence. The Ladies 
Temple, and the Temple of Venus, are the worſt of the whole ; 
the paintings in the former are executed extremely ill, and ſeveral of 
the buildings are compoſed of very bad materials, particularly the 
ſtone, which in many parts is daily mouldering away. The other 
objects worthy particular notice, are the beautiful private flower-gar- 
den. The Elyſian Fields. The elegant Palladian Bridge built acroſs 
the ſerpentine river, and the Grotto, which latter from its fanciful 
ſtructure, variety of ſhells, cool retreat and arched ſpangled roof, 
ſeems to be the favourite abode of Gnomes and Fairies; and the 
mind is inſtantly ſeized with a - ſort of ſuperſtitious veneration for 
thoſe little inviſible agents of the powerful Mab, whoſe handy—works 
ſeem every where empearled and courting attention! 


The Houſe is truly magnificent, among its numerous beauties are 
chiefly to be admired the ſuperb baſs- relief of the triumph and 
facrifice of Victory in the grand ſaloon, and the Chineſe Cloſet, 
| © wainſcotted 
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wainſcotted with japan and other ornaments, richly perfumed and de- 
corated with reite ſattin and beautiful foliage. The furniture of this 


cloſet was a preſent from their Royal Highneſſes the late Prince 
and Princeſs of Wales, 


Among the paintings, of which there are a large collection, are the g 
following: Two heads of Rembrandt in yourh and age, painted by 
himſelf—a portrait of Oliver Cromwell, by old Richardſon—a fine 
portrait of Earl Nugent, and a copy executed with infinite ſucceſs 
after Sir Joſhua Reynolds, repreſenting Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muſe, by the Marchioneſs of Buckingham, whoſe numerous accom- 
pliſhments, and above all her benevolence of diſpoſition, are too well 


known to need any eulogium in this place. Stoney Stratford is 


a very ancient town, and has two good Inns, the Cock and the Bull, 


which are daily ftriving for ſuperiority. 


In my way to London, in order to prepare for a new route, I 
met with four whimſical charaflers the firſt, what is termed an 
agreeable companion in a poſt chaiſe !—the ſecond an //-tempered hoſteſs ; 
—and the two laſt, a contented Inn=keeper and a Country Schobl-maſter. 
(See Plates 36, 37, 38, and 39.) 


With theſe portraits I ſhall conclude my Excurſions in Bucking- 
hamſhire, and proceed to the County of Hertford. 
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CHAT 1x 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Los d. of the Creation !—Affrighted by a Fly—A Virtugſo— Ie Author's: 
alluſion—Recommences his narrative—Hertfordſhire boundaries—Fafhion- 
able flyle of Geographical abbreviations —St, Albans—A few Miracles 
enume rated — Dealers in the Marvellous Daily increaſing —Their Ar- 
morial Bearings —St. Albans Abbey—The Town of Redburn once 
famous for Religues—Stage Coach Travellers —Sacrifices to Somnus— 
Berkhampftcad—Gaddeſden—and Remarks. on the Crows in the Neigh- 
bourhcod of Royſton. | | 


* A RE not we the ſupreme Lords of the creation!“ exclaimed 


a pompous old voluptuary, confined by the gout to his el- 
bow chair | „ Undoubtedly we are,” replied a wealthy brother 
in affliction, who. ſat oppoſite, ** every thing was made for our uſe, 
from the monſtrous leviathan to the minuteſt animalcule !” 


Cc2 | At 
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At the moment of the obſervation a ſudden return of the diſ- 
temper ſeized one in the hand and the other in the foot ; and a 
little glided rLyY ſporting in the beams of the ſun, increaſed the ca- 
lamity.— The philoſophers were immediately thrown into the moſt tor- 
menting agonies, expecting every inſtant that this 7remendous tenant of 
the air would alight on the part afflicted, and by the weighty pre- 
fare render the pain wholly inſupportable | but fortunately for their 
exquiſite ſenſibility the fly departed, harmleſs, as it entered, to the no 
{mall joy of the ſupreme Lords of the Creation! (See Plate 40.) 


Soon after the buſy wanderer entered the apartments of a Virtugſo, 
Who with ſpeflacles on noſe,” was eagerly turning over the works 
of Linnæus, for a deſcription of an uncommon ſpecies of inſect, 
when the little adventurer ali ghting on the volume, afforded ocular 
demonſtration that the object of his ſearch a&ually exiſted. (See Plate 
41.) By a ſucceſsful effort he caught it in his hand, yet ſuch was 
the philanthrophy of his diſpoſition, (after ſatisfying a laudable cu- 
' rioſity) he ſet his priſoner once more at liberty, who again mounted 
on burniſhed wings and revelled at large, amidſt the infinite variety 
of the bountiful works of nature. 


Should the Author of theſe pages in the courſe of his peram- 
bulations occaſionally alarm diſdainful pride, empty vanity and various 
other follies fleſh is heir to, yet at the fame time afford a moment's 
entertainment to the unprej udiced obſerver of the numerous oddities 
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appertaining to our terraqueous globe; he is perſuaded that ſuch a 
character (like the virtuoſo in reſpect to the Ay) will ſuffer him 
(though within the power of his criticiſm,) to proceed unmoleſted 
to the end of his Excur/ions ; and that every candid reader will bear 
with him whether he purſues his flight over extenſive commons of 
tedious deſcription—41lls of caricature—vallies of humour—or ** rivulets 


* of text flowing through meadows of margin.” 


With this hope, and a geographical countenance, I ſhall at preſent 
quit digreſſion and inform all (who wiſh to be informed) that Hert- 
fordſhire is a very pleaſant county bounded by Buckinghamſhire, 
Bedfordſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Eſſex, and Middleſex. Or more rAs- 
HIONABLY ſpeaking, Herts is bounded by Bucks, Beds, (and with 
equal propriety) Cam, Fs, and Midd! —There is ſomething very pretty 
in theſe poLITE ABBREVIATIGNS, and I have not a doubt, that in 


time they will become general throughout the kingdom. 


St. Albans is a town of great antiquity, and derives its name from 
one Alban or Alanus, ſaid to be the firſt Engliſh Martyr (and 
of courſe raiſed to the dignity of a Saint.) Many wonderful cir- 
cumſtances are related reſpecting this miraculous man, ſome of which 
I ſhall tranſcribe for the information of ſuch of my readers as 
chuſe to believe them. 


Dd In 
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In his way to execution he was ſtopped by a river*, over which 
was a bridge ſo thronged with ſpectators, that it was impoſſible to 
paſs, when the faint lifting up his cyes, in a remarkable devout man- 
ner, the ſtream 71/tantly divided, and afforded a paſſage for himſelf 
and a thouſand perſons ; and what is very remarkable, ſoon after he 
had paſſed this river, he became ſo extremely thirſty, that he prayed 
for water, and in conſequence, a polite and accommodating fountain 
ſprang up beneath his feet. This and the before-mentioned miracle 
thoroughly converted the execuzioner, (who did not chuſe to have any 
farther concern with a perſon who could be nothing leſs than a 
conjurer at beſt.) Another was accordingly provided, who paid dear 


for his intrepidity, for on giving the fatal ſtroke, his eyes inſtantly 
dropt out of his head, 


Milton in his hiſtory of England obſerves that the ſtory of this 
martyrdom, ** ſoiled and worſe martyr'd by the fabling zeal of idle 


fanciers, deſerves no longer digreſſion.“— I cannot however (conſiſtent 
with my plan) diſmiſs the preſent article without obſerving that 
as the dealers in the marvellous daily increaſe +, it is neceſſary 


* Bede, the Author, who chiefly enumerates theſe ſurpriſing tranſactions, does not 
mention the name of the river, or where ſituated, but that is a matter of ſmall mo- 


ment ! 


+ The Author does not mean to ſay that ſuperſtition daily increafes, on the contrary 
It hourly loſes ground as the Sun of Science gradually aſcends, and penetrates through 
the miſts of ignorance. —He merely alludes to modern Munchauſens, and thinks them en- 
titled on account of their reſpeftable order to miraculous armorial bearings ! 
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they ſhould be regularly incorporated into a diſtin& ſociety, for 
which laudable purpoſe I have contributed my mite, by pre- 
ſenting them with arms, &c, in Plate 42, and I venture to pro- 
pheſy they will one day or other find a place in the Herald's office, 
though perhaps not ſtrictly conformable to the uſual order of blazonry 
and other rules of the ſcience. 


The Abbey is a venerable pile of building famous for retaining 
the bones of Humphrey Duke of Glouceſter. The town is in many 


parts well built, and fituated about twenty miles from London. 


Redburn was once famous for the relics of Sz. Amphibalus, a 
Monk of Caerleon, and tutor of the before-mentioned St. Alban,— 
'The river Wenmer, or Womer, near this town, was alſo a ſource of 
ſuperſtition ; any extraordinary ſwelling or overflowing was reported 
ominous, and was ſure to portend ſome great and ſudden cala- 


mity | 


Stage coach travellers bound to the north of England uſually ſup 
at this village, after which they mix Knee, elbows, night=caps, &c. 
into a firm phalanx, to prevent the 7o/tings of the carriage, and calm- 
ly reſign themſelves to the arms of ſleep. As I have before in 
my account of Middleſex given ſtage coach paſſengers in a panic, 
I ſhall here preſent a ſimilar party, under the. potent influence of 
Somnus. (See Plate 43.) 


D d 2 Berkhamſtead 
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Berkhamſtead is a very ancient town, and has been many cen- 
turies one of the crown manors, who granted it very ample pri- 
vileges ; it is now annexed to the dukedom of Cornwall, and appro- 
priated to the Princes of Wales ſucceſſively. 'The caſtle and manor was 
ſome years back held by leaſe from the Prince of Wales, by Ed- 
ward Carey, Eſq. which was obtained by his anceſtors of Queen 
Elizabeth. The caſtle was built by Robert de Moreton, brother to 
William the Conqueror, the remains of which are at preſent the 
ſeat of Roper, Eſq. who rents that, and the manor, —The 
Grammar School (which is very well endowed) was for ſome time 
much neglected, but has lately been put on a reſpectable eſtabliſh- 
ment, and proper maſters provided for the different departments.— 
The Church is a rectory in the patronage of the King, a ſpacious 
edifice, and dedicated to St. Peter. —The principal inns are the King's 


and Prince's Arms. At little Gaddeſden, about five miles from Tring, 
is the ſeat of the Duke of Bridgewater, 


It has been obſerved by naturaliſts, that about Royſton there are 
crows, which have white feathers about their breaſts and wings, a 


circumſtance not to be met with in any other part of the iſland. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR © 
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The Author breaketh the Thread of his Narrative, by a Poetical Rhap- 
ſody, rather unexpefledly, and ſomerubat foreign to the Nature of 
the Mort Dunſtable Larks—Deſcendeth abruptly from Parnaſſus—The 
Town of Dunſtlable—Itinerant Dealers in Straw Hats, &c.—IWWooburn 
— Wooburn Abbey—Plantations=Therr beautiful appearance at Suns 
fel Mooburn Sands, and a Group of Travelling Charafters delineated. 


S my obſervations in this county have been very much con- 
fined, I ſhall endeavour to make amends for a very ſhort 


chapter, by a Sonnet to the Sky Lark. 


E e SONNET 
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SONNET ro TE SKY LARK. 


HARK ! from on high, what muſic charms my ear 
*Tis the ſweet Lark, -chaunting her carols wild, 
Riſing ſublime, I love her ſtrains to hear, 


In notes full ton'd—or plaintive warbles mild, 


Mounting th' blue expanſe—ſhe ſweetly ſings, 
As yet the dying murmurs tremble nigh, 

But now full pois'd—again the welkin rings, 
Till like a ipeck ſhe charms th' vplifred eye. 


Yet ſhort the raptures proud ambition yields, 
Her downy boſom, heaving, pants for reſt, 
She drops again, amidſt her native fields, 


And hails once more her little moſſy neſt. 


So the young Bard his tow'ring hopes ſhall find, 
Vain as the fairy dreams, that haunt the troubled mind. 


— —— f 


This ſudden effort of the Muſe naturally brings me to Dun/table, 


famous for theſe aerial choriſters. 


The Larks about this place are remarkably large and eſteemed the 
beſi in England. — Why the bet 2 is the enquiry of the naturaliſt, 
are their notes more melodious = their plumage richer ?—their ſhape 
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more elegant ?— Hold inquiſitive reader The gentle Poet is ſorry to 
inform thee (particularly when he reflects on the degeneracy of the 
preſent age from Arcadian ſimplicity) that they are generally eſteemed 


the 69% for the $P1T! and an approved addition to a city enter- 
tainment ! 


Since I am obliged thus abruptly to deſcend from the heights of 
Parnaſſus, I muſt even jog on in the beaten road of plain proſe. 


. . Dunſlable is ſituated on a dry chalky ſoil, and ſtands on the old 
Roman way called Watling Street, exactly on the ſpot where it 
was croſſed by Icknild Street. Roman coins have frequently been 
found in the town and neighbourhood ; the villagers formerly termed 
them maduing money, anſwering, I ſuppoſe, to their idea of 20/7ch- 


craft at that period, 


In this town the ſentence of divorce was pronounced againſt Ca- 
therine, Queen of Henry the Eighth, by Archbiſhop Cranmer ; her 
reſidence was at that time at Ampthill, a {mall market town, 'not 
far diſtant. The pariſh church was formerly a priory, and built by 
Henry the Firſt. Many roads leading to the metropolis meet here 
together, which gave riſe to the old adage, *©* As plain as Dunſta- 
ble road.”—There are four ſtreets anſwering to the four quarters 
of the world-; but the traveller muſt not expe& to find them built 
at right angles, There are ſeveral inns in this town, the principal 

E e 2 = 
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is the Bull. At Luton“ about three miles from Dunſtable is a 


manufactory for different articles in //raw, ſuch as hats, baſkets, ſlip- 
pers, &c, 


It being common to meet with a variety of retail 
dealers in theſe articles, in different parts of the Bedfordſhire roads, 
1 have ſelected two from nature in Plate 44. | 


Wookurn, forty-four miles diſtant from London, was in the year 
1724 nearly deſtroyed by fire; above one hundred houſes were 
burnt, which were afterwards rebuilt, and a market-houſe erected 
by the late Duke of ' Bedford.—-In and near this place is a great 
quantity of fillers earth ; one ſort is ſaid to petrify wood, particu- 


| larly that which is found at Aſpley, an adjacent village. One of 
the beſt inns at Wooburn is the George. 


Wooburn Abbey, the ſeat of the Duke of Bedford, is a handſome 
edifice with very extenſive parks adjoining. The ancient ſtructure 
from which the preſent building derives its title was founded in 
the year 1145. Improvements are daily taking place under the di- 


rection of the preſent poſſeſſor, who makes it occaſionally his place 
of reſidence. 


The great quantities of firs, and other trees near the adjacent 
roads, forming their antique boughs into endleſs impenetrable thickets, 
from the vicinity of their ſituation to the metropolis, are too apt 


* The Earl of Bute's ſeat at Luton is well worthy obſervation, 
| ; to 
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to raiſe ſenſations in the breaſt of the benighted traveller relating to 
fell banditti and the lang train of ſtories related in ancient romance, 
which aided by the frequent depredations committed at a greater diſ- 
tance from London, give ſuch gloomy proſpects ſomewhat more 


than a fabulous aſpect. 


In the autumnal ſeaſon, at the time of ſun-ſet nothing in nature 
can be more beautiful than theſe thickets: by their broad light and 
ſhade, and varied diſpoſitions, they afford a rich treat to the ad- 
mirers of woodland ſcenery. As the ſun gradually ſinks below the 
horizon every leaf of the ſtately oak, and towering elm, appears 
ſtudded with gold, which is every where finely contraſted by the 
deep green of innumerable firs ; while the glowing yellow of the de- 
parting rays of light reflected from the adjoining ſands, adds ad- 
- ditional ſplendour to the landſcape. 


I cannot quit this county without taking notice of the different 
characters, which are daily ſeen traverſing the heavy ſands of Woo- 
burn, in order to afford a temporary relief to the horſes of the 
ſtage coach in which they have taken places for the North of Eng- 
land, while the weary animals in the lower part of the road drag 
| 2 forward the unwieldy vehicle, With a ſketch on this ſubject 
| (Plate 45.) I ſhall conclude the chapter, 


Ff CHAP. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


— — 


Deſcription of the C ounty— Ancient Inhabitants— Account of Queen's-Croſs 
—The approach to Northampton—Account of the Town, and Anu- 
quities—The George Inn—An Impertinent Diftich= Mud Wall—Earl 
Strafford's Seat at Broughton, and a few Stanzas formed by the ſame 
Poetical Patent Machine, as thoſe in the laſt Chapter, and introduced. 
for the ſame reaſon, being a very pathetic Sonnet to a Butterfly. 


\ TOR THAMPTONSHIRE is a plain level country, and ſup- 
poſed to contain leſs wafte ground, than any other county in 
England; it is extremely populous, and fruitful both in the arable 
and paſture lands, but fuel, as in Buckinghamſhire and Bedfordſhire 


is very ſcarce. The ancient inhabitants were known to the Romans 


by 
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by the name of Coritani, who ſpread all over the inland counties 
of Leiceſter, Rutland, Lincoln, &c.—It made a part of the kingdom 
of the Weſt Saxons. The air is eſteemed healthy, and the country 
is well watered by rivers and freſh ftreams, 


In the road to the town of Northampton is one of thoſe vene- 
rable monuments of antiquity called Qyeen's-Croſ5, erected by Ea- 
ward the Firſt, in memory of his queen (Eleanor of Caftile,) who 
when her huſband was treacherouſly wounded by a Moor with a 
poiſoned dagger, and the wounds by reaſon of their malignity could 
not be cloſed, ſhe undertook to ſuck out the venom, at the hazard 
of her own life, by which means Edward was providentially cured, 
and fhe eſcaped unhurt. This fact happened in the year 1272, dur- 
ing the King's expedition to the Holy Land, whither Eleanor had 


accompanied him. 


The Queen died at Herdby, in Lincolnſhire, November the 29th, 
1290. 


From Lincolnſhire the body was carried to London, and inter- 
red in Weſtminiſter Abbey; and at every place where the proceſſion 
reſted King Edward cauſed one of theſe pillars, or croſſes to be 
erected, decorated with ſtatues and the arms of England, Caſtile, and 
and Ponthieu. | 


The preſent is the only one at this time perfect, and is in fine 
preſervation, though upwards of five hundred years old.—lt is fo 


F f 2 common 
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common to meet with ſome honorable F. A. S. alighting from 
his horſe or carriage to view theſe precious remains, that in order 
more fully to illuſtrate the ſubject, I have given a ſketch of Anti- 
quarians viewing Queen's-Croſs, in Plate 46, 


Approaching Northampton, from the higher grounds, the town and 


environs have a moſt pictureſque appearance; beautifully chequered 
with cattle, rural hamlets, and innumerable ſpires. 


Northampton is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Nyne, over which 
are two bridges ; it was nearly reduced to aſhes by a dreadful fire, 
September the 3d, 1675 but by liberal contributions from all parts 
of the kingdom, the buildings were ſoon reſtored with additional 
beauty and convenience. There are four ſpacious ſtreets, which meet 
at All Saints Church, (near the middle of the town) which is a 
handſome edifice—the portico is ſupported by twelve columns of 
the Ionic order, and a ſtatue of King Charles the Second on the 
balluſtrade.— The market-place is conſidered as one of the fineſt in 
Europe, its form is a magnificent ſquare, with a handſome obeliſk 
in the centre. The town is very neatly paved, and the houſes in 
general uniformly built, yet, notwithſtanding, there is an air of dul- 


neſs pervades the whole, ſeldom met with in towns ſo large and 
populous, | 
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In this place, a battle was fought about the year 1460, wherein 
King Henry the Sixth was a ſecond time made priſoner by the 
army headed by the Earl of Warwick.—Another curious circum- 
ſtance 1s worthy the notice of the Antiquarian. In the reign of 
Henry the Third, ſeveral diſcontented ſtudents of the Univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge came and ſettled here, and erected a little 
academy for every branch of learning ; which was in a ſhort time 
diſſolved by the King's letters: and expreſs orders were given, that 
no one ſhould ſtudy here, as in an univerſity, becauſe (according to 
the letters,) it would be a manifcſt damage and inconvenience to 


the ancient Univerſity of Oxford. 


'The principal Inns are the George, and the Peacock ; the former 
is ſaid to have been built by the Poet Dryden; it has a handſome 
front, and contains many ſpacious rooms.—Some years ſince I re- 
member to have ſeen carefully preſerved in a glaſs caſe, a moſt ſu- 
perb Mace, as bright as the bijhop's & crofier at Oxford Underneath 


were written the following zmpertinent lines: 


„The change is wond'rous J declare, 
% Once a Tapſter, now a Mayor ! !” 


Whether they alluded to the landlord, or not, I cannot ſay, but 


it is certain that an z//-natured reflection was meant to be conveyed 


* William of Wickham, Biſhop of Wincheſter, whoſe croſier is preſerved in New 
College, Oxford. | 


G g on 
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on the chief Magiſtrate for the time being, for thus publicly diſ- 
playing ſo conſpicuous a part of his regalia, though no doubt his 
intention was to ſtrike a /audable terror in the breaſts of the male 
beholders, that they might not fancy themſelves the only great men 
in exiſtence Northampton is a great thoroughfare, both to the North 


and Weſtern roads, and the river Nyne is navigable up to the 
town. 


In this county mud walls are very prevalent, particularly for 
cottages and fences. | 


Between Kingſthorp and Brickſworth, on the right is Broughton, 
the ſeat of the Earl of Strafford ; it is a very ancient ſtructure, of 
which . a very flight view is gained from the road.—The grounds 
are very extenſive, but the temples, lodges, &c. wear a formal ap- 
pearance : it is ſituated in a delightful part of the country, about 
two miles and a half from Northampton, 


For the ſame reaſon I commenced my laſt Chapter with a Son- 


net to the Sky Lark, I ſhall conclude the preſent with a Sonnet 10 
4 Butterfly. | 


SONNET 
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SONNET To a BUTTERFLY. 


CHILD of the Sun ! —by whoſe creative beams 
Thy latent form its ſlender bonds unſtrung, 

Oft has thy race enrich'd the varied themes, 
Which Bards at eve, in {ſweeteſt numbers ſung. 


When firſt an insekt crawling in the duſt, 
Faintly were ſeen thoſe glowing ſpots of gold, 
Then didſt thou careful to yon leaf entruſt 


Thy pencil'd beauties wrapp'd in many a fold. 


But now from out thy filk-wove downy bed, 
Where thy new ſhape awhile in embryo lay, 

On buoyant air—thy painted wings are ſpread 
Greeting in ſplendour—the meridian day. 


So feeble Mortals—this frail paſſage o'er 
Shall burſt their earthly bonds, and diſincumberd ſoar ! 


G og 2 CHAP. 
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Oxfordſbire—Tts Situation, Circumference, principal Rivers, Fc. — Ciiy 
of Oxford Its Antiquity—The Colleges, Feunders, &c.,—Strangers 
wvewing Oxford —Radchff Library—Principal Inns— An Univerſity 
Proceſſion—A Drunken Fellow, and a Concated Fellow A Grand 
Exhibition of Heads, and Square Caps—Serious Reflections on the 
Unlity of Wigs—A Proctor repreſented in two Points of View by 
way of Iliuftration, after which the Chapter concludeth with a re- 
markable ſublime and beautiful Ode io an Old Wig ! 


XFORDSHIRE is a pleaſant and fruitful county, its hills are 
well ſtocked with wood, and its vallies are in moſt parts 
enriched with corn and paſturage ; its circumference is computed at 


one hundred and thirty miles, 


The 
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The principal rivers are the Thames, the Tame, the Jie, the Char- 
well, the Evenlode, and the Windruſh. 


Oxford is fifty-four miles from London, and delightfully ſituated 
at the confluence of the Charwel! and Hir, which is ſo divided into 
ſtreams, that it encompaſſes great part of the city.—In the Britiſh 
language, it is called Rhid-yehen, and is held by ſome to have its 
etymology, as the Grecian Boſphorus, from a ford for onen. — That 
Oxford was a place of public ſtudies before the Saxon congueſt is 
paſt all doubt; but then the ſtudents lived in the citizens houſes, 
and had only meeting places (o hcar lectures and diſputations (as 
is the cuſtom at the preſent time in ſeveral foreign univerſities). 
They had not at the earlier periods of its foundation, any particular 
diſtinction of dreſs; and when Oxford ſhared with the reſt of 
the kingdom, the common calamities brought in by the Saxons 
and Danes, the Muſes were forced to quit their habitation till the 
victorious and learned Alfred recalled them, who having entirely 
ſubdued the Danes, reſtored the Univerſity, and repaired its ruins ; 
he founded and endowed the firſt college about the year 872. 


There are twenty colleges and five halls, of which the following 
is a brief liſt. 


CoLLEGES. 
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CoLLEGES. By WHOM FOUNDED, 2 Axxo, 

1. Univerſit7) King Alfred. esse 1 — 2 2 22872 
2. Baliol ........- . . John Baliol, knt. and Deborah his wife: this knight was father 

to Baliol, King of the ee OO 
— VWaler de Menon, Cleik.....o mo oo onoconmccoc coomccooceI2794 
4. Exeter. -- Walter Stapleton, Earl of Exeter ns 1316 
. King Edward the Second. A 1323 
. %% AA ↄ 1340 
7. New College *.. William of Wickham, Biſhop of Lincoln l 
8. All- Souls Henry Chichley, Archbiſhop of Canterbury „ 


9. Lincoln... .. Richard Fleming, Biſhop of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry the 
n, about the N 144⁰ 


10. Magdalen ==. William of Wainfleet, Biſhup of Wincheſter 


Z 14 

11. Brazen Noſe... . William Smith, Biſhop of Lincoln, and Sir Richard Sutton I = 
12. Corpus Chriſti. . Richard Fox, Biſhop of Winton......o o ooo ooo ococmcce 1516 
13. Chriſt-Church. . . King Henry the Eighth............ . 1546 
I. Trinit7/ ) — Um ̃˙— .... 1556 
15. St. John -. - — bd. 2 1 LINN 1557 
. Dr. Hugh Price „„ 1 
17. Wadham Nicholas Wadham and Dorothy his Wife cape 
18. Pembroke . Thomas Tindall, Eſq. and R. Whitwich, Clerk. —— 1624 
19. Worceſter Sir "Thomes C.. „ 0 
20. Hartford... Dr. Newton — kV —ũẽõ 1740 


The Five Halls are: 
1. St. Edmund, belonging to Queen's College. 


2. Magdalen, Magdalen College. 
3. St. Albans, Merton College. 
4. St. Mary's, Oriel College. 

5. New Inn, New College. 


*The ſtained glaſs in the windows of this college is very beautiful, repreſenting the Na- 
tivity and Cardinal Virtues executed by Jarvis, from deſigns by the late Sir Joſhua Reynolds. 


The 
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The moſt elegant of the colleges in point of building is Queen's 
College. 


Nothing can be more entertaining, than the various groupes of 
ſtrangers repairing to view the colleges, who are daily ſeen parad- 
ing the ſtreets of this city of learning, preceded by one of thoſe 
meagre figures uſually appointed as guides and orators on the occa- 
fion, For a repreſentation, ſee Plate 47. 


On croſſing a handſome bridge erected over the Charwel is Mag- 
dalen College; to the right are the phyſic-gardens, well worthy no- 
tice, In the gafdens of Magdalen college, ſtood that venerable oak, 
ſo particularly deſcribed in the Rev. Mr, Gilpin's Foreft Scenery. 


Other public buildings are, the ſchools, the theatre for lectures, 
&c. the muſeum, the Clarendon printing-houſe, and Radcliff's 


library. 


The latter is a noble fabric, with a magnificent dome which 
adds greatly to the beauty of the city, when viewed from moſt 
parts of the adjacent country ; indeed there are but few places which 
afford from their environs a more pleaſing proſpect than Oxford. 


There are ſeveral good inns, the principal are the Croſs, the 
Star, and the Angel. By taking down the Conduit in High-ſtreet, 


a great improvement is made in that part of the city.— The Ma- 
| H h 2 giſtrates 
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giſtrates are the CHANCELLor, High Steward, Vice Chancellor, two 
Proctors, a Public Orator, a Keeper of the Archives, a Regiſter, three 
Squire Beadles, three Yeoman Beadles, and a VERGER. 


J ſhall in this place take advantage of my original plan, and con- 
fine particulars to the two extremities, The CHANCELLOR is 
uſually one of the principal nobility, and choſen by the univerſity ; 
the nobleman who at preſent holds that honourable office is. the 
Duke of Portland. —The office of the VERGER is on ſolemn oc- 
caſions to walk before the Vice-Chancellor and Beadles with a filver 
rod in his hand, (ſee Plate 48). This ſketch is not meant to repre- 


ſent any particular characters, but merely to give the reader ſome 
conception of Univerſity Proceſſions. 


Oxford has 7zhirteen ' pariſh churches beſides the cathedral ; the 
ſtreets are ſpacious, clean, and regular; the colleges make about 
two-thirds of the city, and ſubject to the Chancellor, or Vice- 
Chancellor in all affairs of moment, even relating to the town. 


There is ſcarcely an engraving affixed to an Oxford Almanack, 
but what repreſents a ſtudent with the cap in his hand pointing to | 
ſome particular building, or parading the ſtreets with his brethren of 
the gown, As this mode of repreſentation is grown ſo very com- 
mon, I ſhall take the liberty of deviating ſo far from the beaten 
track, as to introduce two imaginary characters, which I hope for 
the honour of the univerſity, will never be realized, viz. 4 Con- 
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wited Fellow and a Drunken Fellow of different colleges. (Sce Plate 
49-) 


The various faces met with at college, afford an extenſive field for 


the ſtudy of phyſiognomy. 


As an admirer of the ſcience, having in Page 37 contraſted a 
few heads of the Law, I ſhall in this place take the ſame freedom 
with the Univerſity, previous to the embarkation of the perſons re- 
preſented, in the different voyages of life ; by this Plate the judicious 
obſerver may form an opinion, which is likely to ſucceed, and 
which not (ſee Plate 50.) But as nothing can form a greater con- 
traſt in dreſs and manners, than the dy before ordination, and the 
day after, I have given on a larger ſcale two heads on that ſubject 
in Plate 1. 


| How ſimple a thing is nature unadorned, and how much ought 
the generality of mankind to be indebted to the firſt inventor of 
wigs, —Of this J had a curious inſtance during my ſtay at Oxford. 
In paſſing a barber's ſhop, I perceived a luſty figure with a plain 
bald head, under the hands of an operator ſomewhat fimilar in ap- 
pearance to Razor, in the farce of the Upholſterer; nothing was viſi- 
ble of the patient, but the upper part of his face, the lower being 
obſcured by a copious lather; and the body was cloſely environed, 
by a CLoTn /arge enough for a table at a corporation dinner I In this 

ſituation the figure preſented nothing particularly remarkable in re- 

| I i ſpect 
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ſpect to conſequence, but in a few hours after ] accidentally met with 
the ſame perſon contemplating a curious plant, in the phyſic gar- 
dens. I immediately recollected him, by his prominent eye-brows, and 
was afterwards told by the gardener, that the AuG usr PERSONAGE 
in queſtion, was nothing leſs than a Proctor !—The tremendous expla- 
nation operated like an electric ſhock, and I could not help again 
repeating to myſelf how much ought the generality of mankind to be 
indebted to the inventor of wigs! | 


In order to illuſtrate the ſubject more fully, the Plates 52 and 


53 repreſent a Proflor without a Wig, and a Protior with a 
Wig ! 


Abſorbed in contemplation on theſe uſeful coverings of the head, I 
proceeded through ſeveral ſtreets, till at length I arrived at a miſer- 
able little ſhop, where amongſt other articles was a ſecond-hand wis 
for ſale, though by its appearance it ſeemed to have weathered ſe- 
veral generations, yet ſome marks of its ancient beauty were ſtill dif- 
cernible, and produced the following /u6/ime and beautiful 
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POOR Wis !—not Patriot Wig—that TITLE RARE! 
Nor Jun call'd Wig—but Wig of human hair, 


Thee I addreſs beneath thy lowly ſhed ; 
Though 
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Though now neglected, time no doubt has been, 
When all thy flowing honors fair were ſeen, | 
Scented, and powder'd, on ſome FIRST-RATE HEAD. 


Thy ſun-burnt hue, and tatter'd cawl, I ween, 

Full many a change, and better days have ſeen, 
Of which by Bard in vaRIED STRAINS ſhall ſing ; 

For Fancy ſets his daring Muſe on fire, 

O! may thy rags her cHECKERED VERSE inſpire, 
And lift her liigh on ſympathetic wing. 

"Tis DONE | !—her 4/om owns thy humble worth, 

And thus her fender Ladyſtip breaks forth: 


Ere thoſe locks belong'd to thee, 
Once perhaps they wanton'd free, 

Airy, gay, and debonair, 
On Belinda neck ſo fair; * 
She for whom in Twit'nham bowers, 
Por E call'd forth his magic powers, 
Gnomes and Faires heard the ſound, 
And Sy/phs obſequious hover'd round, 
Lightly ſkimming o'er the glade, 
To wait upon the charming maid, 


* Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
112 | Why 
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Why may not the Muſe ſuppoſe? 
From thoſe triple curls aroſe, 
The ſiſter lock without compare 
Raviſh'd from its kindred hair ; 
And in a moment after given 

(A proof of politefſe) to Heaven; 
Where till as /cenc'd Poets ſay, 
It brightens all the milky way, 
Diſtinguiſh'd by a ſtream of light, 
And viſible each ſtar-light night, 


Or dwindled through time to a ſcratch, 
In the gradual ſucceſſion of years; 
Perhaps thou haſt kept out the cold, 


Heaven bleſs us! From Ma IESTv's cars ! ! 


The wig which | Judge Buller once own'd, 
Immortal in Peter's * blithe ſong, 
Might be thy identical ſelf, 
Or thou might'ſt to great Thurlow belong! 


Or if into times more remote, 
The Muſe has permiſſion to ken, 


* Peter Pindar, Eſq. Author of Lyric Odes, &c. 
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Who knows but thou once grac'd the head 
Of Solomon, wiſeſt of men 


Perhaps —but my thread is worn out— 
Again to Parnaſſus I fly, 
The reader perhaps may be tir'd, 
And to tell you the truth, ſo am 1. 


So here's a pretty exit of the Muſe ! 
Like unto Butler's bear and fiddle, 
Begins, *tis true, but breaks in twain 


Ere ſhe has reach'd the middle. 


Then hear O ,rev'rend covering for the head, 
Be mine the taſk, to end the Ode alone, 

And waft. prophetical thy future fame | 
To diſtant climes unknown, 


Though torn to pieces, by the Barber dire, 
Still ſhall ſome chen locks remain 
* Worthy ſome Nymph in chaſte Diana's train, 
* Who daily brings her clean attire ; 
* And hands the Virgin to her ſpangled gig. 
© Thoſe locks ſhall never paſs away, 
But like the Phcenix, burſt upon the day, 
And riſe regenerate in an Old Maid's Wig! ! 
t K k CHAP. 
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CHAP, XIII. 


OXFORDSHIRE, continued. 


Wondftock—Principal Inns—Remarks on the different Methods of looking 
over a bill, under the Heads of Generous and Scrutiniging Cuſtomers 
—Blenheim—Its Ancient and preſent. State—Remarks on the ancient 
Accounts of Fair Rgſamond— Proof that Collegians are not aheays 
immaculate—Contraſted Specimens of a Polite 5 ermon, and an Unpolite 
Declamation — Bicgſter— Conciſe Deſcription of the Place Henley upon 
Thames—Fawley Cour. General Conway's Seat, and Subterranean 
Arch, afier which the Chapter concludeth, with @ very learned Di 72 
ertation on Witches. 


Fe OM Oxford the ride is delightfully pleaſant to Woodfock, 
which is a ſmall neat town, at about eight miles diſtance from 
the * The principal manufacture carried on here are v4- 
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rious articles in poliſhed ſteel, Woodſtock is alſo famous for gloves, 


leather pieces of waiſtcoats, &c. 


The principal inns are the Bear and Marlborough Arms; I men- 
tion the Bear firſt, as notwithſtanding the received characteriſtic of 
the animal, at Woodſtock he is tolerably civil. 


The Marlborough Arms, as is generally the caſe, where the inns 
have their ſigns painted from the arms of the Lord of the Manor, 
is quite in the haut ton, and every thing of courſe perfectly comme 
il faut. As to the article of making out a bill; it merely depends 
on opinion. In the courſe of my travels, I have obſerved there are 
two diſtin claſſes of cuſtomers who frequent inns. One who 
ſcarcely looks at any thing but the um lotal, and pays with the 
greateſt chearfulneſs ; and the other a perſon who carefully examines 
every item, and pays with the grrateſt reluctance— Theſe two oppoſite 
characters with the effect on the reſpective hoſts, are pourtrayed under 
the titles of Generous and Scrutinizing Cuſtomers in Plates 54 and 55. 


A grand triumphal arch leads from Woodſtock to that magnifi- 
gent pile of building called Blenheim, from the victory of John Duke 
of Marlborough over the French and Bavarians on the 2d of Auguſt, 
1704, in the reign of Queen Anne.—It was built at the public 


expence *, and ſettled by the parliament, together with the Manor, 


* The Architect was Sir John Vanburgh. 
K k 2 
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on the family of the Churchills to the lateſt poſterity, in conſidera- 
tion of the before mentioned victory. For this tenure, the Duke's 
deſcendants by way of homage preſent a ſtandard to the ſovereign 
every year on the day that battle was fought, 


"Woodſtock both before and ſince the conqueſt has been famous 
for its palace, and parks, and many of the ancient kings made it 
their principal ſummer reſidence. Henry the Firſt not only beauti- 
fied and increaſed the buildings, but alſo cauſed a ſtone wall to be 
erected about the park, which was not furniſhed with deer, agreea- 
ble to the modern cuſtom, but horrid to the cars of refined hun- 
ters of the preſent day, ions, tygers, panthers, and other wild beaſts 
innumerable, were at that time kept for the purpoſe of the chaſe. 


According to ſome hiſtorians, in the reign of Henry the Second, 
Woodſtock was famous for a curious bower, wherein 'tis ſaid that 
Monarch ſecreted for ſome time his miſtreſs Roſamond (daughter of 
the Earl of Clifford) from the .fury of his Queen. Eleanor at length 
accompliſhed her deſigns, and diſpatched her rival by means of poi- 
ſon. This tragical event is. repreſented very accurately in every pup- 
pet-ſhew exhibited throughout the kingdom.—Indeed this account, 
romantic as it appears, has been ſanctioned by Authors of the firſt _ 
credibility, particularly by Mr. Hull, of Covent Garden Theatre, who 
made it .the ſubject for a tragedy, under the title of Henry the Se- 
cond, or the fall of Roſamond, which was repreſented ſome years 
ſince with conſiderable applauſe ; it was written chiefly for the pur- 
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poſe of bringing forward the beautiful Mrs. Hartley, as the heroine 
of the piece. | 


The keepers at Blenheim ſtill ſhew you certain trees, which they 
tell you were planted on the identical ſpot which the famous la- 
byrinth once occupied ; yet notwithſtanding the numerous plauſible 
authorities for this affertion, there are other authors of equal re- 
ſpectability who affirm that ſoon after the conqueſt of Ireland, 
which happened in the year 1172, Eleanor through her jealouſy of 
this favourite miſtreſs, cauſed a conſpiracy to be raifed againſt her 
huſband by his own ſons Henry, Richard and John, which confe- 
deracy was aſſiſted by the Kings of France and Scotland, and had 
lo great an effect on the ſpirits of Henry the Second, as to throw 
him into a fever of which he died at Chinon in France in the 
year 1189. Roſamond after his death retired to a convent, where 


ſhe lived to an advanced age, 


It is difficult to ſay which of theſe accounts is moſt to be re- 
lied on, but it is a certainty that Roſamond exiſted, and that her 
perſonal beauties entitled her to the appellation of Fair, which uſual. 
ly accompanies her name in the ancient ballads, and other | tran- 


ſcripts of the memorable tales of paſt times. 


In purſuing my journey from Woodſtock to Iflip, I made an 
obſervation that Oxonians are not always immaculate ; what led to 


the proof poſitive is repreſented in Plate 56, under the title of Love 


and Learning. 
| d,1 Before 
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Before I quit the environs of a city fo univerſally famed for cler:. 
cal erudition, J flatter myſelf it will not be unentertaining to my 
readers, to introduce in this place, by way of illuſtration, A Specimen 
of a Polite Sermon; and as a contraſt to ſubmit to their inſpection, 
a Specimen of Field Oratary, with a delineation of the declaimer, 


both of which muſt appear equally ridiculous in the eye of true 
religion and phileſopby. 


A SPECIMEN or a POLITE SERMON, apprtesstD To a 
POLITE CONGREGATION, By a POLITE PREACHER, 


(See Plate 57.) 


I SHOULD be extremely ſorry, noble and polite hearers, either to 
give offence, or be guilty of a crime againſt good breeding, but 
really having the honour to ſpeak before this brilliant aſſembly, my 
duty calls upon me to aſſure my much valued hearers, that they are 
wandering through a delightful labyrinth of flowers, fair to the 
eye, but whoſe faſcinating perfumes are charged with mental poiſon. 
Let your preacher, I pray you, my amiable, my erring friends, warn 
you of danger ; for the delectable path, wherein you now wander 
in elegant eaſe, attended by the graces, lead to thoſe mournful ſhades, 
which vulgar teachers might name to organs leſs delicate; but to their 
obſcure and common audiences, compoſed of the general herd, I leave 


them ; well aware, that in this refined temple, where it is my boaſt 
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OXFORDSHIRE, 131 
and pride to appear among you, even to mention words ſhocking 
to the ſenſe, would render me highly culpable in the opinion of the 


great world, whoſe good-will I prize as fine gold, and whoſe cenſure 
I truſt I ſhall never incur. 


A CONTRASTED SPECIMEN or an UNPOLITE DECLAMA- 


TION, appREsSED To AN UNPOLITE CONGREGATION, 
By an UNPOLITE DECLAIMER. (See Plate 58.) 


YOU'LL all go to the devil |—ay, you may well cry What, 
your conſciences prick you, do they? You wretched ſcum of the 
earth, but I does no more than my duty by telling you of your 
taults,—I'm none of your fine mouth'd Preachers, I loves to ſpeak my 
mind; you fancys, 1 dare fay, you be going on bravely - with your 
gunketings and jauntings, to ale-houſes, bun=houſes, tea-houſes, and all the 
devil houſes beſides, but you'll find it won't do, IT wox' r po I tell 
you, and if any body axes who told you fo, fay it was T! for as 
I faid before I'm not afraid to tell you my mind, and if you 
do not mend your ways, and dance on the other fide of the gut- 
ter, I tell you again you'll ALL Go TO THE DEVIL! and then 
what will become of you ? You'll cut mighty pretty figures with- 
out me to comfort you, but you won't Ferch me there I promiſe 
you. What, you he r do you? and wrap your great coats about 
you ay, you'll be wakm enough one day or other I promiſe you! 
—but I knows what it is that makes you @ cold, —it is becauſe I 

LI 2 


preaches 
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preaches in the open air, and abhors the vanity of fleeple-houſes, I 


dares ſay you would ſooner hear a mealy-mouth'd ſurmon about zen 
minutes long, but I don't mind that,—I'll preach as /ong as I likes, 
becauſe J Knows it is for your goods, If your college-bred parſons 
whip you up ſome of their frothy flummery, THAT DOES VERY WELL; 
but if I llt you you'll all be damm d, then you turns up your eyes, 
and falls a crying; and do you think I minds that? No, I likes 
it, it gives me ſatisfaction, for I 1binks then as how you rYepents.,—l 
tell you again I Loves To s8PpEAK MY MIND, and if you don't 


like it I can't help it, for I minds you no more than I would a 
Bis Hor in a narrow lane! 


Bicefter is a long diſagreeable town, principally conſiſting of a 
eontinued ſtreet of ſtraggling houſes, and is one of thoſe places ſo 
frequently noticed in the courſe of this work, as being remarkable | 


for dulneſs and ſtupidity, 


On the weſt fide of the town, great numbers of Roman coins 
and other antiquities have at different times been ploughed up.— 


Biceſter has one tolerable good inn, called the King's Arms. 


Henley upon Thames 1s a very ancient town, and has an cxcellent 
market for timber, and all kinds of grain, particularly malt. 'Tra- 
vellers of former times obſerve that the inhabitants conſiſted of 


meal- 
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meal- men, malt- men, and barge-men; but thanks to the powerful 
influence of modern taſte, over the mechanical notions of days of yore, 
Henley may now be ranked as a favourite reſort of what is term- 
ed familics of diſtinctian ! and fajhionably ſpeaking, its environs may 


boaſt its enchanting villas, and elegant retirement. 


The town has two good inns, the Red Lion, and the Bell. The 
woods in this part of the country have long been juſtly admired 
by every lover of pictureſque beauty, particularly about Fawley 
Court, and Nettlebed; the latter place is about five miles diſtant, 
near which the wind-mill is ſuppoſed to ſtand on the higheſt ſpot 
of ground in England, 


Fawley Court, ſituated about a mile from the town, is the feat 
of Strickland Freeman, Eſq. and may juſtly be ranked among the 


national palaces, 


The orange groves, dairy, and riding-houſe, are very elegant ; it 
is no wonder the latter ſhould have received particular attention, 
as the owner of the manſion is allowed to be one of the firſt 
horſemen in the kingdom, after the late Sir Sydney Meadows, with 


whom he was in the conſtant habits of intimacy many years. 


General Conway's ſeat in this neighbourhood is alſo well worthy 
notice, the ſubterranean arch is magnificently grand, and every part 
of the premiſes does honour to the taſte of the deſigner, 


M m I was 
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I was much furprifed (particularly in this enlightened age) on 
being warned by a ccuntryman, previous to my entering a wood 
near Nettlebed, to take care what I was about, as (with a very 
grave face) he aſſured me the place had been for ſome years infeſt- 
ed with wiTcues! and thoſe who were hardy enough to paſs 
through ſeldom eſcaped unhurt! I could not help ſmiling at the 
man's ſimplicity, who after we became more familiar, and he was 
convinced I was no Wigard, entertained me with ſeveral marvellous 
adventures, relative to the ſupernatural Ladies of the Broom which 


had happened at different periods to himſelf and family. 


I could not however perſuade my communicative friend to ac- 
company me through the wood ; I therefore purſued the route alone, 
perlectly unmoleſted, and at the end of a delightful walk of about 
half an hour's continuance arrived at a neat little inn, by the road 
fide, where ſeating myſelf in what the hoſteſs called her 4% par- 
tour, a train of ideas, from the circumſtances which had ſo recently 


occurred, produced the following ſhort 


DISSERTATION ON WITCHES! 


Tux firſt Lady I believe upon record who made any tolerable 
figure in this. line was the Witch of Endor ! after whom various 
pretenders to the ſciznce ſprung up like muſhrooms, and practiſed 
with more or leſs ſucceſs according to their abilities, till the begin- 
ning of the ſeventeenth century, when their popularity evidently be- 


gan 
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gan to decreaſe. But as remnants of ſuperſtition are ſtill to be met 
with in many parts of the kingdom, particularly in inland ſmall 
towns and villages, I ſhall endeavour to refute this abſurd doctrine, 
by placing it in the ridiculous light it deſerves, and ſhewing ſome 


of its dangerous conſequences, 


The belief of Witches began to be firmly eſtabliſhed in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, as may be found in the works of many 
writers of her time, - 'The inimitable Shakeſpeare, in compliance with 
the public taſte, and his own unbounded fancy, introduced upon the 
ſtage the Weird Siſters in Macbeth, and Mother Jourdain in Henry 
the Sixth.—Elzabeth's ſucceſſor, James the Firſt, gave law to this 
ſupernatural furor, probably in conſequence of an hereditary ſecond 
Ish !-—Be this as it may, ſoon after his acceſſion, we find his w/e 
parliament at the concluſion of a /c/emn debate, enumerating upwards 


of FoRTY different methods, for the di/covery of Witches. 


A variety of ſuch kind of ubbiſb began to accumulate about this 
period, which the preſent Earl Stanhope (much to his credit,) en- 
deavoured lately to remove, but ſtrange as it muſt appear to the 


generality of the preſent age, his eftorts were not crowned with 


ſucceſs. 


Among the moſt approved witch- craft remedies, and methods of 
detection, we find the efficacy of drawing blood from the practi- 
tioner, laying ſtraws in their way to ſtumble over, and nailing 


M m 2 horſe- 
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horſe-ſhoes at the threſhold of the doors, to prevent their entrance, 
particularly recommended, and I make no doubt with equal ſucceſs, 
Ehe horſe-ſhoes are ſtill to be ſeen in many villages in Derby- 
ſhire, and other parts of the North of England. 


A witch with- 
out a broom is of as little conſequence (at leaſt is no more refpect- 
ed) than a country mayor without a mace, but with that neceſſary 
inſtrument ſhe can do wonders | ſuch as raiſing the wind, overturn— 
ing cottages, hay carts, &c. and after a little practice, take occa- 
ſional excurſions to the moon, and viſit the neighbouring planets in 
rotation. It is to be obſerved, theſe ladies were always fond of a 
rurai life, time out of mind: They are ſeldom to be met with in 
large towns, and their favourite amuſements appear chiefly to be 
among the cattle, and their transformations principally confined to 
hares and rabbits, but for what reaſon it is hard to determine. 
Young witches are generally out of the queſtion, they are chiefly 
poor decrepit old women, worn down by age and poverty, which 


leads to a more ſerious part of this diſſertation. 


It is ſhocking to humanity to reflect that numbers of our fellow 
creatures have at different times through want or violence fell ſacri- 
fices to the abſurd and ridiculous idea of witcheraft. -A melancholy 
inſtance happened a few years ſince at Tring in Hertfordſhire, where 
a poor 'old couple were deprived of their exiſtence by a ducking, 
in a neighbouring pond, for their ſuppoſed {kill in ſorcery. The 
conſequence was that the principal ring-leader of this deluded mob 
ſuffered the ſevereſt puniſhment of the laws.—Ducking-ſtools (to 
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the diſgrace of the police where they are permitted) are ſtill or 
were very lately to be ſeen in different parts of the kingdom. 


There are numerous other inſtances equally barbarous where old 
women, who have been ſo unfortunate as to be ſuſpected in a vil- 
lage of witchcraft, have periſhed through want of the common 
neceſſaries of life, in the midſt of their ho/prtable neighbours ! through 
the dreadful apprehenſion of magical contagion ! 


Let us however hope that theſe ignorant and cruel notions. are now 
very rarely found, and that the honeſt ruſtics of the Iſland may never 
encounter worſe ſprites than their air countrywomen, and experience no 
other witchcraft than that which is centered in their EYES. 


It being generally allowed, that moſt relations of Ghoſts, Hob- 
goblins, &c. have originated in fancy, I ſhall conclude the chapter 
with two ſketches on the Effects of Imagination. Plates 59 and 60. 
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CHAT. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
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Deſcription of the County—Cotefwold Sheep—The City of Glouceſter —Its 
Antiquity—The e of Alney—Young Wildgooſe and Ferry Tugwell, 
rem the Spiritual Quixote, ſomewhat abruptly introduced—Glouceſter 
Cathedral—Cloifters—Whiſpering Gatlery—Principal Tombs — Hiftorical 
Sketch of the Life of Robert Duke of Normandy—Curious Old Paint- 
ing Laſington— Laſingtan Oak—Aſtrotes or Star Stones deſcribed. 
An Eccentric Apothecary —Tewk/oury=A Pair of Sharp Characters 
illuſtrative of a provincial Proverb—Origin and Antiquitics of the 


Town—Cirenceſter—Duke of Beaufort's Seat, and a Sketch of a Re- 
eruiting Party, 


HE air of Glouceſterſhire is very ſalubrious, and the ſoil re- 


markably fertile, yielding plenty of corn, and feeding abun- 
dance of cattle, The wool of the ſheep in and near Coteſwold is 


greatly 
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greatly eſteemed for its fineneſs ; what is called the Spaniſh ftrain, 
is ſaid to be derived from a breed between the Engliſh and Spaniſh, 
Edward the Firſt having made a preſent of fome Coteſwold theep 
to Alphonſo King of Spain, for that purpoſe. 


The eaſtern part of Glouceſterſhire is hilly, but the middle lies 
low, and is watcred by the Severn, which renders the plains very 
| fruitful, —This county is productive of coal and iron, and excellent 
timber for ſhip-building, &c. in the Foreſt of Dean. lt has long been 
famous for cheeſe, but that which is generally called, ſo in Londen 
principally comes from Wiltſhire: the genuine is more frequently 
ſent to the Briſtol markets.—The principal rivers are the Severn, 
the Wye, the Avon, and the Iſis. 


The City of Gleuceſlen was anciently a ſtation of the Romans; 
their conſular way beginning at St. David's to Pembrokeſhire, paſ- 
ſed through this city, and reached as far as Southampton. King Ed- 
ward the Firſt held a parliament here in the year 1278, wherein 
were enacted ſeveral good laws concerning the liberties and franchiſes 


of the nation, known by the title of the Statute of Glouceſter. 


This city being in poſſeſſion of the parliament at the time of the 
civil wars in the year 1643, was beſieged by the King in perſon, 
and Prince Rupert, but without ſucceſs (as the Earl of Eſſex at 
the head of a numerous army came to its relief:) during this ſiege 
its ancient walls and outworks were entirely deſtroyed, as alſo ſix 
churches out of eleven, which were never rebuilt—the preſent num- 

Nons2 ber 
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ber being five, beſides the cathedral. King Charles the Second gave 
the preſent charter dated April 16th, 1672. 


The New Priſon on the late Mr. Howard's plan is nearly com- 
pleted, as are alſo ſeveral other new buildings.—The city upon the 
whole is neat and clean, and trade tolerably briſk ; one of the chief 
manufactures is pins. The Severn, over Which is a good ſtone 
bridge, is here navigable for veſſels of a . conſiderable burthen, The 
cathedral, river, bridge, and principal gate, are conſpicuous objects. 
The latter is a truly venerable pile, not far from which is the fa- 
mous Je of Alney, where a fingle combat was fought in the year 
1016, between Edmund Ironſide, and Canute the Dane, the reſult 
of which being dubious, the two kings very politely ſhared the king= | 
dom between them but Edmund being aſſaſſinated ſoon after, Ca- 
nute, with the utmoſt compoſure ſe/2ed up the whole ! which affords 


a ſtriking ſpecimen of the accommodating manners of the -times ! 


The town-hall for the aſſize is called the Booh-hall, where there 
are occaſional concerts, &c.—The principal inn is the Bell, at which 
houſe was born the Rev. George Whitfield, the celebrated preacher *, 


Any perſon who has read the Spiritual Quixote, (that admirable 
copy of the manner of Cervantes) will find it difficult, when they 
arrive at the Bell, to loſe ſight of the imaginary heroes of the 
romance, young Wildgooſe, and his attendant Ferry Tugwell the cob- 


*The Bell Inn has lately received conſiderable improvements. 
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ler! As they were undoubtedly characteriſtic travellers, it would be 
injuſtice not to give them a place in this work, therefore a new 


edition of their countenances is preſented to the reader in Plate 67. 


The cathedral is an ancient and magnificent fabric, and its tower 
is allowed to be one of the beſt executed in the kingdom ; from 
the ſummit is a delightful and extenſive proſpect of the ſurrounding 
country. The cloiſters are handſome and ſpacious, and the chapels, 
which are twelve in number, form a rich diſplay of Gothic archi- 
teture—Over the eaſt end of the choir is a gallery, which con- 
veys ſound ſimilar to the whiſpering-gallery, in the interior part of 
the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral. Thoſe perſons, who can receive 
pleaſure in viewing a quantity of /cu/ls, and bones, may be gratified 
with the ſight of a large afſortment carefully preſerved in the charnel- 


houſe, which is ſhewn in common with the other curioſities ! 


The chapels are adorned with the arms and monuments of many 
conſiderable perſonages. Lucius the firſt Chriſtian King, Edward the 
Second, and Robert Duke of Normandy, eldeſt ſon of William the 
Conqueror, were interred in this cathedral : The effigy of the latter 
is executed in wood, and ſecured by iron rails ; it is repreſented in 
armour, and in good preſervation “. 


* The Author flatters himſelf a brief outline of the principal occurrences in the life of 


this unfortunate prince, will not in this place prove unacceptable to his readers. 


O 98 On 
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On William the Conqueror being acknowledged King of England, 


Robert was appointed governor of Normandy under the controul of 
his father, with whom about the year 1086 he waged war, in 
which he was aſſiſted by the King of France; from that period 
may be dated the numerous contentions which have ſince at differ- 
ent times taken place between the two nations. —On the death of 
William, Robert ſucceeded to the Dutchy of Normandy, and William 
Rufus mounted the throne of England. Robert however, as the elder 
brother, laid claim to the crown; and a freſh war broke out be— 
tween them, which terminated in a treaty, wherein it was agreed 
that each ſhould retain what he had then in poſſeſſion, and that the 
ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed both to the kingdom and. dutchy. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, in the year 1094 we find the brothers again at war, 
and in the year 1100 Rufus was accidentally killed by an arrow, 
while hunting in the New Foreſt, Hampſhire, —Had Robert been 
in Normandy at this time, he would in all probability have ſuc- 
ceeded his brother without oppoſition, according to the before-men- 
tioned treaty, which was ratified by the principal nobility of both 
countries ; but having joined the Cruſade: to the Holy Land, his 
younger brother Henry was proclaimed King, of whom it may be 


laid with propriety, that he purchaſed the throne with his brother's 


treaſure which he ſeized at Wincheſter. The reſtoration of ſome of 


the ancient laws, and other popular actions, cauſed him for a time 
to be greatly beloved by his ſubjects, who had laboured under great 
oppreſfions during the preceding reign.—Soon after his acceſſ.on, 


partly by force, and partly by ſtratagem, he made himſelf maſter of 
| Duke 
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Duke Robert's perſon, and the Dutchy of Normandy ; not content 
with having committed ſo baſe an action, Henry with the moſt un- 
generous meanneſs detained this unfortunate prince a cloſe priſoner 
zwenty-cight years, in a ſolitary cell at Cardiff Caſtle, Glamorganſhire, 
where death put a period tu his ſufferings in the year 1134, from 
whence his body was conveyed to this Cathedral, His perſecutor 
ſurvived him but one year, after having in ſome meaſure quieted 
his conſcience, (according to the faſhion of the times) by founding 
an abbey, Henry died in Normandy of a ſurfeit, in the 68th year of 
his age and thirty-ſixth of his reign, 


A few years back, in repairing a part of the inner walls, a cu- 
rious old painting was diſcovered, tolerably perfect, which is now 
ſhewn to ſtrangers ; it is meant to repreſent the /a/? Judgment, but 
as is uſually the caſe in moſt of the monkiſh delincations, the 
figures form ſo heterogeneous a collection, they are more to create 
riſibility, than the ſolemnity which they were intended to inſpire. 
The angels are repreſented in full concert, and not contented with 
the uſual allowance of trumpets, the painter has allotted them a choice 
aſſortment of drums, fiddles, hautboys, flutes, violoncellos, &c.—In 
the fore ground are ſeen innumerable Demons, extremely. buſy in diſ- 
poſing of their cargoes of uil mortals, among whom are at leaſt 
five females to one male, which is no great proof of the gallantry of 


the times ! 
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In the neighbourhood of Glouceſter is a ſmall village called Laſhrng- 


ton. On a hill adjoining is a truly venerable oak, of large dimen- 
ſions, which time out of mind has ſuffered inciſions from the 
pen-knives of occaſional viſitors ; ſo that at preſent the various ini- 
tials and Fouriſhes render its appearance ſimilar to an Egyptian pil- 
lar of hieroglyphics ! Round the tree is a ſcat for the purpoſe of 
contemplating a beautiful view, which preſents itſelf on all fides, 
conſiſting of the delightful windings of the Severn through rich 
meadows, bounded by hills in every part cultivated by the hand of 


induſtry, while the landſcape is greatly enriched by the towers and 
glittering ſpires of the city, and its environs. 


Near this ſpot are found thoſe extrancous foſſils, called roller, 
or Star-ſtones ; they are ſtriated from the center to the circumference, 
and their radii are ſometimes prominent above the ſurface of the 
| maſs, ſometimes they are level with it, and ſometimes they ſink be- 
low it ; they are of a greyiſh colour, and of a very regular form, 
conſiſting of ſeveral thin pentagonal joints, ſet one over another ſo as 
to make a kind of five angled column. 


Some have ſuppoſed the aftroizes to be parts of a petrified marine 
animal, but the moſt general opinion is that they are ſpecies of coral. 
They are not confined to this part of the kingdom, but are frequent- 
ly met with at Shuckborough in Warwickſhire, at Belvoir Caſtle, 
Lincolnſhire, and other places in Great Britain and Ireland. The 9/= | 
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trutes were greatly. vueald by the ancient Britons, as they believed 


by carrying them about their perſons, the wearer was rendered vic- 


torious. 


I was informed that in the interior part of this country an Ecceu— 
tric Apothecary, in order to ſhew his abhorrence to the Window Tax, 
formed a plan to counteract that of the Miniſter, by voluntarily ſa- 
crificing the comforts of day-light to the ſteady perſeverance of his ewn 
ideas of patriotiſm : Accordingly when the tax took place he blocked 
up every window of his houſe but oe which gave light to his ſhop, 
which he alone preſerved, not for his own convenience, but for the 
accommodation of his cuſtomers. In his parlour, bed-room, and 
kitchen, the only parts of the houſe he afterwards occupied, he burnt 
ruſh-lights Such are the outlines of this truly whimſical character, 
from which I ſhall cndeavour to give an idea of a voluntary victim 


to patriotiſm in Plate 62. 


Tewkſbury is an ancient borough encompaſſed by the rivers Avon, 
Carron, Severn, and the Swilygate, which renders it very liable to 
inundations ; but this inconvenience is abundantly rewarded by the 
plenty it brings with it, as the ſlime is an excellent manure, and ren- 
ders the meadows rich and fertile. Tewkſbury has long been famous 
for muſtard, from whence aroſe the provincial ſay ing, He /ooks as 
fharþ as Tewk/oury muſtard.” "Two ſuch syare characters are repre- 
ſented in Plate 63. | 
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The cloathing trade of this town enjoys a great advantage, from its 
vicinity to Coteſwold-hills and Stroud-water, of which the former fur- 
niſhes the fleece and the latter the dye. 


The name of the town is derived from the Saxon Theot/bury, and 


was ſo called from Theocus an Hermit. 


In the year 715, Odo 
and Dodo, two Mercians, and Brothers, built an abbey dedicated to 
St. Mary, which was rebuilt, and enlarged about the year 1102, 
by R. Fitz-Hamon, and has ſince undergone various repairs. This 
church is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, Among many families fa- 
mous in hiſtory interred within its walls, are Edward, ſon of 
Henry the 6th, murdered by the Duke of Glouceſter (afterwards 
Richard the third) and the Duke of Clarence, in the deciſive bat- 
tle fought near this place tetween the houſes of York and Lan- 


caſter; alſo ſeveral of the Earls of Glouceſter and Warwick, and 
the before-mentioned Duke of Clarence. 


Cirenceſter, commonly called Cer, was formerly a ſtation of. the 
Roman armies, and the oldeſt town in the county, in which it is 
ſaid Conſtantine the great was crowned King of the Britons. An- 
cient coins, entire pavements, and fragments of pillars, have fre- 
quently been dug up in the town and neighbourhood. Two of the 
Roman conſular ways croſs'd each other at this place, one of which 
with a high ridge is till viſible. In the church are remains of 


painted glaſs, which originally repreſented the different orders of the 
church of Rome from the Pohe to the Mendicant. 
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I ſhall conclude my remarks on this county with an obſervation 
that the Duke of Beaufort's ſeat at Badmington Magna, for its parks, 
&c. are well worthy notice“, and a Recruiting Party which I met 
with in the town of Cirenceſter, (Plate 64), was too ſtriking not 
to claim a place in any work devoted to whimſical reſearches. 


* Earl Bathurſt's ſeat and park. near Cirenceſter alſo claim attention in reſpe& to 
both elegance and convenience, | | 
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. Deſcription of the County —Malvern-Bill.— Ye City of Worcgſten— 
Antiquities — Droitwich —Bromſgrove—Remarks on Characters and 
conveyances employed on the different roads of Great Britain for the 
accommodation of Travellers —Variation of fexes in trunks and port- 
manteaus—And the treatment of luggage in inlund and ſca- poi 


towns in general, 


— — — — 


IS County is among thoſe which may in every ſenſe of the 

word be termed delightful; its charming views, fertility of 

ſoil, and temperate air, render it as deſirable a place of retirement 
as any part of the iſland, It is richly interſperſed with hills and 
wood, forming an infinite variety of thoſe fowing lines, broad ſhadnus, 
and numerous glowing tints ſo univerſally admired by the lovers of 
landſcape. The celebrated Vale of Eveſham, (according to human 
ideas of perfection), muſt to the eye of a painter appear à ſecond 
Paradiſe ; and while this enchanting ſpot affords a ſpecimen of every 
thing 
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thing that is beautiful, the ſtupendous and towering hills of Malvern, 
diſplay a romantic ſcene of the truly ſubline. Malvern hills, ac- 
cording to Camden, are great and lofty, riſing one higher than the 
other ſeven miles in continuance. They divide this county from 
that of Hereford ; and are ſeen to great advantage in purſuing the 


uſual route to Glouceſter, from Worceſter, 


The city of Worceſter is ſituated on the banks of the Severn, over 
which is a handſome bridge. The remarkable battle in 1651, when 
King Charles the ſecond was defeated by Cromwell, was fought 
near the ſouth gate of the city ; about a mile and a half from the 
gate is a place called P-rrywood, where Cromwell's army lay, and 
above the Park is a large work of four baſtions, called the Royal 
Mount. 


Worceſter is a very clean city and remarkable for its neatneſs, in 
reſpect to the buildings. Amongſt the public edifices worthy the 
notice of a traveller, are the Guildhall and Workhouſe. There was 
formerly a Caſtle, extenſive walls, and five watch-towers, all of 
which have been long ſince deſtroyed ; indeed this city has been fa- 
mous for its calamities. In the year 104t it was burnt by Har- 
dicanute in revenge for the Citizens killing Hu/fcarles a collector of 
the Tax called the Danege/t; and a fecggd time, in the year 1113, 
during the civil wars, in the reign of King Stephen; it was allo 
plundered by the ſoldiers in the Worceſter fight before-mentioned 


during the time of the Commonwealth. 
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The Cathedral is an exact model of that at Bruſſels, and con- 
tains the monument of King John, Prince Arthur, brother to Henry 
the eighth, the Counteſs of Saliſbury, and other eminent perſonages. 
Beſides the Cathedral, there are twelve pariſh churches, nine with- 
in the city, and three without. The ſtreets are broad, and well 
paved; the Fore-gate-ſtreet in particular is both regular and beauti- 
ful ; and the Hoſpitals deſerve notice, more eſpecially that erected by 
Robert Berkley, of Spetchley, who laid out 2000 in the building, 
and 4000 in endowing it for twelve poor men. The river Se- 
vern, ſo noted for its rapidity, loſes its general characteriſtic at this 
place, and glides gently and ſerene, as it paſſes the city of Wor- 
ceſter, 


Droitwich is remarkable only for its / ſprings, which by boil- 
ing the water, produces great quantities of fine ſalt. The works ap— 
propriated for the production of this neceſſary article may be traced 
at leaſt as far as the Saxons, and no doubt the diſcovery was 
made at a much earlier period. By Doomſday-Book preſerved in 
the Exchequer, it appears that ſalt was made at this place long be- 
fore the conqueſt : it is of a pure white, and of an excellent qua- 
lity. This town had great privileges granted it by King John, 
whoſe charter is {till preſerved ; it was alſo much favoured by Ed- 
ward the third, and had a, new charter granted by James the firſt, 
which it now enjoys; and has a privilege to arreſt for any ſum. 
Bromſgrove is a town principally confined to the cloathing buſineſs ; 
it has nothing farther of any particular conſequence to recommend 
it, 
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In the weſtward part of the kingdom exce/s of politeneſs ſeems to 


be the prevailing paſſion; and it is not uncommon to hear the fol- 
lowing method of ſalutation between a ſtage-coachman and a wag- 
goner :—** Sir, I hope I have the pleaſure of ſeeing you well, how 
does your good family do!''—* Pretty well, Sir, I am obliged to you, 
„ except Miſs Sophy, who took cold at Farmer Fones's chriſtening: 
** will you ate a draught of ale, Sin?“ —** Sir, you are very obli- 
% ging! my ſervice to you, Sir!” and all this is carried on with as 
much {ang fioid as the more refined etiquette of St, James's. For a 
ſketch of Provincial Wit, and Provincial Politeneſs, ſee Plate 65. 


It is alſo humourous to remark, the change of Sex a portmanteau 
or a 7runkt undergoes during its conveyance from an inland to a /ea- 
Port town; in the former the maſculine has the g/cendency, and if 
you enquire for your luggage the anſwer is generally, © I put HIN 
* ſafe in the boot your honor,” or I've packed HIM in the feat 
” your worſhip : but when the Traveller approaches the borders of 
old Ocean, on the ſame enquiry being made, the reply to the queſtion 
is, that ShE's f/oed rigbt in the Hold; and at the end of his journey, 
an amphibious kind of Oſtler is ſure to ſeize on the Traveller's pro- 
perty, and taking it under his arm exclaims with a nod, — Don't 
be afraid noble Commander, I'll land ER ſafe at the Ship and Caſtle 
depend upon it, 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 
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Deſeription of the County Birmingham. Bolton manufaftory—The The- 
tre—Remarks on the Charafter of Hamlet—Mr. Fago—The Poet 
Free—Vauxhall—Sutton Clefield—and a Poetic Offering to the Me— 
mory of Shakeſpeare 


ARWICKSHIRE is divided into two parts by the Avon, cal- 

led the Felden and the Woodland ; the former on the South 
fide, and the latter on the North ; the firſt formerly afforded all the 
paſture and corn grounds, the ſecond being covered with woods was 
of little uſe, except for fuel, but the iron works in the adjacent 
counties ſoon conſumed it, and made way for the plough ; ſo that 
at preſent by marling, and other methods of huſbandry, both parts 
yield abundance of fine arable and paſture land. 


Birminghan 
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Birmingham has within a few years received great improvement; it 
is daily increaſing in inhabitants, and new buildings are hourly tak- 
ing place. The various articles made at this place in iron and ſteel, 
have long been admired, and Bo/ton's Manufaftory, called the Sono, 
is well known in moſt parts of Europe. One of the beſt Inns is 
the Swan in New Street, where ſtood the Theatre,* (lately conſumed 
by fire); it was a neat building, and under the management of Mr. 
Yates generally produced a very reſpectable company, amongſt whom 
a year or two back, was a Miſs Richards, who in Mrs. Jordan's 
caſt of characters excelled in an eminent degree. About the ſame 
period Mr. Holman brought great profits to the Theatre, during his 
engagement, particularly by his performance of Hamlet. 


Of all the Tragedies of our immortal Bard, that of Hamit feems 
to be the higheſt in public eſtimation, yet the principal character is 
allowed by the firſt critics to be the moſt difficult to repreſent of 
any in the Britiſh Drama, It has been remarked that to render the 
performance as near perfection as poſſible, the following requiſites 
ought to center in one actor !—The eye, action, and. expreſſion 
of Garrick, =the voice of Bar, the madneſs of Red2;/5, and the 
youthful ardour of Holnan.— The Ghoft and clyet-/ceencs of Kemble, 
and Hender/on's contemplation over the ct of Yorick, will ſcarcely 
ever be excelled, if equalled !—The reader will pardon the digreflion 
when he reflects that the county now treated of gave birth to the 
author of the Tragedy in queſtion the mtable Shakeſpear ! whoſe 


* Another Theatre has ſince been erected. 
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works will cver be dear to the admirers of original Genius and nu- 
bounded Fancy, while Literature has a name'; and (notwithſtanding the 


attacks of Voltaire and ſimilar commentators) will ſtand unſhaken to 
the end of time! 


Warwickſhire was alſo the native place of Mr. Jago, the friend of 
Shenſtone, and author of ſome of thoſe pleaſing productions the 
Jubilee Songs, and the much admired Elegy on a Blackbird, —IT ſhall 
now deſcend to a more humble and modern Poet, the Poet Free, who 
may with great juſtice be ſtiled the Birmingham Bard. This ſervant 
of the Muſes, well knowing the TuixsTyY propenſity of their 4% 
ciples, very wiſely keeps a public-houſe for their accommodation, where 
he pens and ſings his own ballads, and occaſionally collects his works 


into a regular form, and prints a volume at a time for the amuſement 
of the public. 


Vauxhall, formerly the ſeat of Sir Liſter Holte, Bart. is a place of 
amuſement, ſimilar to that of the ſame name near Lambeth, and is 
greatly improved both in the gardens and orcheſtra ; the well known 
abilities of Mrs. Martyr, Mr. Gray, and Mr. Parke, have added 
much to its popularity, which with the introduction of ſome ſplendid 
fire-works, has cauſed it lately to be much frequented, 


In this town refided the celebrated Baſkerville, printer of the Bible, 
by privilege of royal authority; alſo Mr. Hutton, author of the 
Hiſtory of Birmingham. Another principal manutacture of the place 
is. buttons, made in a great variety of elegant patterns; alſo buckles, 
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filver and plated, which trade received great injury by the introduction 
of /hoe-ftrings, and vaſt numbers of artiſans were thrown out of employ. 
The paper compoſition for boxes of various kinds, bread-batkets, &c. 
(for which Mr. Clay the inventor was granted a patent) has long 


been univerſally admired, and is daily receiving great improvements, 
both in gua/ty and pattern. 


@ 
One of the neateſt villages in the county is Sutton Colefield; it con- 


tains many good houſes, and reſpectable families, and is ſituated in a 


deſirable fituation; its diſtance from Londen is about one hundred and 
ſix miles. 


Notwithſtanding the author had not an opportunity of viſiting 
Stratford upon Avon, he cannot quit Warwickſhire without an humble 


poetic offering to the memory of Shakeſpeare, and a ſketch illuſtrative 
of the ſubject (Plate 66.) 


——————— — — 
SHAKESPEARE TOME 


STRIKE loud the martial inſtruments of war, 
And breathe the dulcet flute's melodious ſound, 
Each in their turn ſhall meet the raviſh'd car 
Of him, who ſheds a tributary tear 
For Genius paſt, which never ſhall return. 
' Behold where Ariel claſps the Poet's urn, 
And calls, beneath the ſplendid ev'ning ſtar, 
Fairies, and Genii, to the hallow'd ground. 


R r 2 And 
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And lo! his varied characters appear 
While as the chequer'd group draws near, 
Dark groves of cypreſs hail the mournful bands, 
E'en Falſtaff, ſon of mirth and glee, 
Forgets his jeſts, and midnight revelry, 
And penſive o'er the ſhrine dejected ſtands. 


Sleep on ſweet Bard, where Avon's filver ſtreams 
Her fertile banks in ſofteſt murmurs lave, 
Paſſing thy relics, while the glittering beams 
Of chaſte-ey'd Cynthia tints the ripp'ling wave. 


The guardian angel of thy ſacred duſt, 
To check the tow'ring and the haughty vain, 
Speaks in a ſigh, while bending o'er thy buſt, 
«© We neer ſhall look upon thy like again!“ 


Yet milder paſſions, ſubject to thy will, 
In calm obedience, wait around thy tomb, 
Bidding each anxious care-worn thought be ſtill, 
And gently ſoothing cheers the circling gloom. 
While, Fancy owning all thy magic powers, 
Thy grave adorns with never-fading flowers. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XVII. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


OPT ͤ—A—wU 


Diſbley Farm—Mr. Bakewell —Leicefter—Various Antiquities—Principal 
Inns—Stanza on an Inn — Doctor Fohnſon's Opinion on the ſame Sub- 
Jjet—Rough Pavements, and tender-footed Paſſengers —The Junction 
Mania, or Canal Madneſs—Market Harborough—An Itinerant Theſ- 
pian Anecdote — Mount Sorrel— Folting made eaſy |!—-Quorne—Mr. Mey- 
nell”s hunting Seat—Loughborough—Farther Symptoms of Canal Mad- 
ug. Kegworth—Dunnington—Bofworth, and Boſworth Field —Mif 
cellaneous Obſervations, and a contraſt between Ancient and Modern 
Armour, 


— — 


1 County has been long famous for a fine breed of cattle, and 
good management amongſt the Farmers in reſpect to their 
grounds; indeed it would be ſomewhat ſtrange if they did not ex- 
cel in theſe particulars, from the example of the late celebrated 
Mr. Bakewell, of Diſhley Farm, whoſe wonderful improvements 
in agricultural reſearches are well known in moſt parts of Europe; 
and it is but juſtice to obſerve, that the ſtranger who from a 
Ss | laudable 
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laudable curioſity viſited the premiſes, never failed of meeting with 


genuine politeneſs, and what is ſtill more rare, Genuine Old Engliſh 
Hypuabity. 


Leiceſter is ſuppoſed to be the Raz# of Antoninus, and the Rage 
of Ptolemy.-A great number of Roman antiquities have been diſ- 
covered in this town, and ſome very recently; they principally 
conſiſt of medals in filver and copper, and ruins of ancient brick- 
work, alſo bones of ſeveral beaſts, ſuppoſed to have been offered in 
ſacrifice. A great curioſity was found here in the laſt century, by: 
a workman, who was digging for a cellar, near All-Saint's Church ; 
it repreſented the ſtory of Diana and Actæon, entirely wrought in 
ſmall pebbles, the colours were in general white and brown ; and 
a very perfect Roman bath was found in the vicinity of the town, 
ſome years back, conſiderably below the ſurface of the earth; it was 
compoled of {mall ſtones, about an inch long, and half an inch in 
breadth, the roof was arched, and the bath perforated by earthen 
pipes, for the conveyance of the water ; the ſtones were finely ce- 
mented with a thin mortar, and the dimenſions of the whole work 


was about fix yards long, and four broad, 


What is called the Jewry Wall, is compoſed of rag-ſtones and 
Roman bricks, in which are ſeveral niches, of an oval figure, ſup- 
poſed formerly to have been a receptacle for urns. In an adjacent 
meadow are the ruins of a monaſtery, founded in the year 1143, 
by Robert Boſſu, Earl of Leiceſter, and famous for being the place 
where Cardinal Wolſey breathed his laſt; part of the ancient ter- 


Face, 
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race, ſupported by ſtrong walls and lunettes over-hanging the river, 
have received the leaſt injury from time. In St. Martin's Church 
is a curious Epitaph on one Mr. John Heyric, who died April 2, 
1589, aged 76, and lived in one houſe with his wife 52 years, and 
in all that time never buried man, woman, or child, though he had 
ſometimes twenty in family; his widow, who lived to be 97, ſaw 
before her death, (which happened Dec. 8, 1611) of her children, 
grand-children, and great-grand-children, to the number of 143! J 
am informed there are ſeveral families of the ſame name, ſtill reſi- 
dent in Leiceſter, but whether derived from the ſame branch, or 


QUITE SO PROLIFIC, I cannot pogſitrucly aſcertam. 


The town had its firſt charter from King John, and the Free- 
men are exempt from toll in all Fairs and Markets in England. 
The principal Inns are the Three Cranes, Three Crowns, and the 
Lyon and Lamb. The former loſt a very obliging Landlord in the 
death of Mr. Allemande ; it has however kept up its credit for cleanli- 
neſs, civility, and good accommodations, which are eſſentials in tra- 
velling worthy confideration, particularly when we reflect on the 


lines of one of our firſt poets : 


© Whoce'er has travell'd life's dull round, 
„ Whate'er his various tour has been, 
„May ſigh to think how oft he found 


&« His warmeſt welcome at an Im. 


S's 2 In 
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In ſupport of this opinion I ſhall beg leave to obſerve that Mr. 
Boſwell, in his corrections and additions to his firſt edition of the 
life of Doctor Johnſon, introduces the following anecdote of his 
ILLUSTRIOUS FRIEND! © Sir John Hawkins (ſays Mr. B.) has 
e preſerved very few Memorabilia of Johnſon ; there is however to be 
found in his bulky tome a very excellent one upon this ſubject,” 
(ſpeaking of Inns and Taverns.) The anecdote is thus related.— | 
Sir John has heard this great man aſſert, that a tavern chair was 
* the throne of human felicity ; as ſoon (ſaid he) as I enter the door 
„of a tavern, I experience an oblivion of care, and a freedom 
from ſolicitude : -when I am ſeated I find the maſter courteous, 
and the ſervants obſequious to my .call; anxious to know, and 
ready to ſupply my wants; wine there exhilarates my ſpirits, and 
prompts me to free converſation, and an interchange of diſcourſe 
with thoſe whom I moſt love; I dogmatize, and am contradicted, 
and in this conflict of opinions and ſentiments I find delight.“ 


Much cannot be ſaid in reſpect to the uniformity or elegance of 


the houſes in Leiceſter, and moſt parts the town is wretchedly paved, 


in which it is far from ſingular, as this great inconvenience is the 
1% general characteriſtic of moſt of the towns and principal places of 
the ſurrounding counties (Northampton excepted). 


Nothing can be more diſtreſſing to a calm mind than to view the 
excruciating pain diſplayed in various viſages when treading on ſharp 
pointed ſtones. | 
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To illuſtrate this obſervation more fully (Plate 67) repreſents the 
effects of a rough pavement on Yender-footed Paſſengers ! 


Leiceſter is one of thoſe places which has been much afflicted 
with the Junction Mania, or more commonly ſpeaking, with the 
Canal Madneſs, which diſeaſe is very prevalent in moſt parts of the 
Iſland. This diſorder generally preſents itſelf in the /t inſtance, 
among a few monied-men, from a very /audable cos of increaſing their 
property, which immediately ſeizes upon all perſons who wiſh to diſ- 
play their conſequence in public plans, advertiſements, and hand-bills : 
at this period it is communicated to ſome popular Engineer, who 
from ſimilar motives to thoſe from whence the malady firſt originated, 
ſets the whole country in a blaze, which nothing St water can poſ- 


ſibly extinguiſh. 


In chance this prevalent diſorder ſhould hereafter obtain a place 
in the Materia Medica, I ſhall for the benefit of the faculty intro- 
duce ſome of the firſt ſymptoms of the diſeaſe diſplayed in a Public 
Meeting (Plate 68), 


Market Harborough is a long ill-built town, about thirteen miles 
from Leiceſter, and ſeventeen from Northampton, over heavy dirty 
roads'; it ſtands on the River Welland, near its ſource, and is only 
remarkable for its annual fair for cattle, which is well attended. 
The new Market-Houſe is a great improvement to the town, and 
the tall ſpire of the church amidſt the ſtraggling houſes has a pleaſing 
effect from the adjacent country. 


Ft A 
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A ludicrous theatrical anecdote of a circumſtance which occurred in 
this neighbourhood, though not greatly to the credit of the honourable 
houſe of the Capulets, may notwithſtanding enrich a whimſical page, and 
afford a ſketch from animated nature. 


A few of the children of Theſpis having procured a barn for a tempo- 
rary exhibition, announced the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet for repreſen- 
tation, and an audience much more numerous than was expected attended. 
The looming hero of the drama was repreſented by the itinerant 
manager himſelf, who had long paſt by his #/t7erh year, and in ap- 
pearance much more reſembled the ſlarved apothecary than the youthe 
ful Romeo | yet on this night, 72 his own opinion, he did wonders |— 
His ſpouſe, whoſe ſhape ſomewhat reſembled a Sutter firtin, was the 
lovely Juliet, who having ſighed, whined, and ſobbed through the 
principal ſcenes of the character, the charitable Muſe in pity for the 
audience had graciouſly condeſcended to lodge her in the tomb of her 
anceſtors. A large blanket was the ſubſtitute for the ancient monument 
of the Capulets, behind which the lovely form of the heroine was in- 

tended to be diſcovered, as a melancholy example of croſſed love to the 
| ſurrounding village damſels, equipped in red cloaks and pattens. Unfor- 
tunately the lady behind the blanket had forgot her cue, and wiſely con- 
ſidering the loſs of time in any ſhape whatever extremely reprehenſible, 


entered into a little ſcheme of amuſement of her own, till the period 


drew near for the diſcovery. Great was the expectation, when Romeo, 
lifting up his iron crow, threatened deſtruction to the defenceleſs cover- 
ing; at length the tattered rags gave way, and diſplayed to the aſtoniſhed 
audience, but more particularly to the ſon of Montague, his beloved 


Juliet 
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Juliet ſeated on the knee of one of the meaneſt of his father's houſhold !— 
The effect on the different countenances is better conceived than deſcribed ; 


an humble delineation 1s attempted in Plate 69. 


Mountforrel is ſituated on the River Stour, over which is a ſtone 
bridge; and is diſtant from London one hundred and four miles. In 
this town was formerly a ſtrong caſtle, which belonged to the 
Earls of Leiceſter, and in the time of the Barons wars, to Saer de 
Quiney, Earl of Wincheſter; it was demoliſhed by the inhabitants 
in the year 1217, and the reaſon aſſigned was, 77s being the Neft 
of the Devil! and a Den of Thieves ! It would redound much 
more to the credit of the town, if the preſent intolerable roughneſs 
of the high road was more congenial to the feelings of Travellers, 
To a perſon incloſed in any carriage it is truly diſagreeable, but in 
a heavy fage coach it is palt deſcription ; nothing, except a figure cut in 
ſtone, can poſſibly eſcape the violence of the repeated ſhocks, and eve 
then *tis ten to one but diſlocation would take place.“ However, there 
are few things met with in our journey through life, ſo extremely bad, 
but from which ſome advantage may be gleaned, as in the preſent in- 
ſtance. From the experience of frequent thakings and toſſings, in every 
direction, I am enabled to reduce them into four diſtinct claſſes, where- 
by future travellers may in ſome meaſure leflen the inconvenience, by 
Holding tight the bands which are placed on the ſides of the coach, and by 


that means attain a proper equilibrium. In order to give a more juſt con- 


This road within a few years has been much improved. 


#2 ception 
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ception to the reader, who is content to travel by his fire-ſide, the firſt. 
ſketch (Plate 70) repreſents Symptoms of Folting, and arranged under the 
following heads: (1) A perpendicular jolt, proceeding from the bottom 
upwards. (2) An horizontal jolt. (3) A jolt dexter; and (4) A fol : 
Ainiſter. Plate 71 repreſents the beſt method of prevention for the fore- 
going evils, according to the following rules : (1) For the perpendicular 
jolt, raiſe the arm to the higheſt band, and bear downwards ; (2) for the 
horizontal jolt, croſs arms with the perſon on the oppoſite ſeat, and both 
lean backwards, keeping faſt hold of the reſpective bands; (3) for the 
jolt dexter, if ſeated on the right fide, ſeize the band on the left; and (4) 
for the jolt ſiniſter, if ſeated on the left, ſecure the band on the right, and 
in both the latter caſes keep a backward direction, as before-mentioned. 
From the hints here laid down, it is to be hoped that ſome public-ſpirited 
character may improve on the idea, and among the various titles of the 
diſcoveries of the day, we may find Jolting made Eaſy, a principal ſubjeft 
for inveſtigation. Quorn is a ſecond edition of Mountſorrel, though per- 
haps the ſhocks are not quite ſo violent, on which account I would re- 


commend it to young beginners, who wiſh to put the foregoing rules in 


practice. In this neighbourhood is the hunting ſeat of Mr. Meynell, fa. 
mous for his breed of hounds, and the elegant accommodations which he 
furniſhes for the lovers of the chace. The lines of Somerville the poet 
are here realized, for whereſoe'er the Traveller turns 


The Welkin rings !—men, dogs, hills, rocks and woods 
In the full concert join.“ 
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Lougblororgh is plcaſantly ſituated among fertile meadows, but the 
town is very dull, dirty, narrow, and ill- built; the principal Inn is the 
Bull's Head, from the windows of which I had a flying view of ree 
equeſtrian charaFters, mounted on wretched poſt horſes, purſuing their 
route towards Leiceſter. There appeared ſo much hurry and buſineſs 
depicted in their countenances, that according to the plan on which I 
had ſet out on my travels, I conſidered them as proper ſubjects for inveſ- 
tigation, and on enquiry found they were ſeized with the Canal Madneſ$, 
(deſcribed in page 161) which addition to the former ſymptoms is repre- 
ſented in Plate 72. 


At Kegworth ſome of the houſes are better built than the generality of 
village cottages ; and Dunnington, near Aſhby-de-la- Zouch, as a retired 
and rural ſituation, claims the attention of the Traveller. 


It would be unpardonable to quit Leiceſterſhire without noticing Bo/- 
' worth, or as it is commonly called Market Bofoorth, the battle which 
was fought in its environs being ſo memorable an æra in the Engliſh 
Hiſtory. This town is diſtant from London about one hundred and five 
miles ; it is very ancient, and built on a hill, three miles from which is 
"Bofeworth Field, where the tyrant Richard the Third fell beneath the vic- 
torious arm of Henry, Duke of Richmond, afterwards Henry the Se- 
venth, who by marriage with the Princeſs Elizabeth, united the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, whoſe diſputed claims had for many years de- 
luged the kingdom v-ith blood. It is recorded by ſome Hiſtorians, that 
Richard's body was conveyed acroſs a horſe to Leiceſter, and there in- 
terred in a ſtone coffin, which coffin was afterwards converted into a 


Uu  hotfe 
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horſe-trough, and placed at the door of a common Inn in that town! — 


but on a minute enquiry, every information appeared ſo unſatisfactory 
that I am of opinion this tradition may with juſtice be ranked amongſt 
the numerous idle tales of paſt times. 


The old ſtory of the ground being bare of herbage, where any remark- 
able murder has been perpetrated or memorable battle fought between 
contending armies, loſes nothing of its conſequence at Boſworth Field; 
indeed it would be downright arrogance for a Lade of graſs to lift its 
preſumptuous head on ſo memorable a ſpot ! Swords, battle-axes, breaſt- 
plates, ſpurs, &c. are frequently dug up by the labourers, and many of 
them lodged in the muſeums of the curious. The ſtriking contraſt be- 
tween ancient armour, and modern military accoutrements is worthy illuſ- 
tration, Plate 73 is an humble attempt on the ſubject. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Diviſion of Lincolnſhire— Appearance of the City from Lincoln Heath— 
Lincoln—Upper and Lower Town—Clerical Anticipation on viewing a 
Pig-ſtiye— Various Antiquities—A Provincial Expreſſion illuſtrated— 
Lincoln Minſter —A very minute Deſcription of the famous Bell, known by 
the Appellation of Great Tom. | 


F INCOLNSZIRE is divided into three parts called Holland, Keſte- 

ven, and Lindley ; it is bounded on the eaſt by the German Ocean, 
and is about one hundred and eighty miles in circumference.—A flat but 
pleaſant country leads to the city of Lincoln, which appears proudly emi- 
nent on the fide of a lofty hill, that receives additional grandeur from 
the contraſt of the ſurrounding plains called Lincoln heath, which like 
thoſe of Saliſbury extend above fifty miles. Such views to many perſons 
preſent nothing intereſting, yet there is a proportionate mixture of the 


great and ſublime, which to ſome conceptions make ample amends for 
the loſs of more variegated ſcenery. 


Uuz Lincoln 
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Lincoln is famous for its antiquity, and is traced back as far as Vortmer 
the valiant Knight of the Britons, who was buried in this city. On one 
| fide of the hill are the marks of a rampart and ditches, ſuppoſed to be 
the remains of the ancient Lindum, which was deſtroyed by the Saxons. 


In the Conqueror's days, according to Doomſday Book, it had 1070 
houſes, and was then very populous. 


At the bottom of the hill, the river Witham runs in three ſmall chan- 
nels, over which are ſeveral bridges from its ſteep aſcent the city is 
divided into the vpper and lower Town, the communication between 
which is extremely troubleſome, the ſtreet being ſo very deep and ftrarght, 
that coaches, &c. are obliged to take a large compaſs another way: to foot 
paſſengers it is very diſagrecable, more eſpecially to thoſe encumbered 
with an extenſive circumference, of which an example is given in Plate 74, 
repreſenting a deſperate attempt at Lincoln-hill before dinner ! 


Abbeys, Churches, and other religious houſes once abounded in this 
place, and to the preſent day the barns, ſtables, and even hog-/lyes bear 
a monaſtic appearance, and evidently betray their origin by their ſtone 
walls, arched windows, and gothic doors ;—the laſt article ſeems moſt 
in character, as pigs time out of mind have been held in great eſtimation 
by a large majority of the clergy, which is more fully illuſtrated in Plate 
75, entitled Clerical Anticipation ! The river on the weſt ſide of the town 
forms itſelf into a pool called Swan pool. The Roman North Gate called 
Newport Gate, ſtill remains entire; it is a vaſt ſemi-circle of ſtone, with- 
out cement, but as it were, wedged in together; and near this gate is ano- 


ther curious piece of Roman workmanſhip, called the Mint-ccall, built 
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with alternate layers of brick and ſtone, about ſixteen feet high, and forty 
long. In other parts of the city are many remains of the old Roman 
wall ; and ſeveral funeral monuments of the Normans have been dug up 
at various times near the Caſtle. Weſtward is an intrenchment made by 
the army of King Stephen, during his wars with the Empreſs Matilda. 


The City is a County of itſelf, and enjoys extenſive power, and privi- 
leges ; it has four charity ſchools, in each of which thirty children are 
taught by the Widows of Clergymen. 


William the Conqueror built a ſtrong Caſtle for the defence of Lincoln, 
and about the ſame time the Biſhop Remegius tranſlated his ſee to this 
place from Dorcheſter, and founded the magnificent Cathedral, which 
ſands on the ſummit of the hill, and may be ſeen fifty miles to the 
North, and thirty to the South ; the middle or rood tower is ſuppoſed to 
be the higheſt in the kingdom. From its elevated and conſpicuous ſitua- 
tion it was called the g/ory of Lincoln, and the monks concluded it would 
chagrin the Devil to look at it, and from thence a malicious, envious aſpect is 
by a proverbial expreſſion compared to the Devil looking over Lincoln, 
which is farther illuſtrated by the portrait repreſented in Plate 76. 


This Cathedral or Minſter is a ſtately gothic pile of curious workman- 
ſhip, ſurrounded by the houſes of the prebendaries, and has ſcceſſively 
been brought to the higheſt perfection by its ſeveral Biſhops, many of 
whom are interred within its walls. There remains ſeveral ancient paint- 
ings of the moſt eminent, but the principal part are greatly effaced by 


time, In the windows are many curious devices in ſtained glaſs, that 
X x have 
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have a pleaſing effect. Many of the ornaments round the exterior parts 
of the edifice are extremely oute, peculiar to the manners of Monkiſh 
times, who notwithſtanding their cow/s, and outward forms of gravity, 
were not always ſtrict adherents to the fanctity they profeſſed. His 2 
fernal majeſty looking over the religious pile with a ſour phyſiognomy, is 
placed in a conſpicuous ſituation. The other parts are a ludicrous com- 
bination of Friars, Nuns, Saints, Dæmons, Angels, Harpies, in ſhort, 
every thing which imagination could body forth. The proſpect from the 
tower is beautiful, The principal object of curioſity to ſtrangers viſiting 
Lincoln is the far-famed Bell, called GREAT Tom ! An enormous repre- 
- ſentation by way of preface meets the eye of the paſſenger, on entering the 
court-yard of the Minſter, as a fign to a little public-houſe at the right 
hand fide of the gate leading from the principal ſtreet. The original is 
placed in the rood tower of the Cathedral, and weighs nearly five ton; 
it contains four hundred and twenty four gallons ale meaſure, and is 
twenty-two feet eight inches in circumference. The clock ſtrikes on this 
bell, and I had the plegſure (if it may be fo called) of hearing an exploſion 
at one o'clock in the afternoon, and from the effect on my own ears, am 
firmly of opinion, that thoſe perſons who attended the vibrations an hour 


before muſt have had tympanums of iron, or ſteel! 


The effects on different countenances while viewing this extenſive piece 
of bell-metal, furniſhes the ſubje& of Plate 77, under _ title of—4 
Curfory Peep at Great Tom of Lincoln ! 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


The approach to Nottingham — Aſſertions of former Writers contradicled, but 
with great Deference—N9ttingham— Rain-water, pouring from Spouts, 
not very agreeable to Paſſengers Deep C ellars, Rock-holes, Caſtle, &c. 
Mortimer's Hyle—Nottingham Ale— Market-place—St. Mary's Church— 
O&ſervations on the Clergy, and Congregations, of moſt large Towns, very 
inapplicable to the pious Town of Nottingham Te Author endeavoureth 
to reconcile Churchmen and Difſenters, and it 7s probable, he ell receive 
no thanks for his puins Public Building. Principal Inns—The Theatre 
An Epigram ſuppoſed to be not perfectly congemal to the feelings of the 
Haſier— Names of Streets applicable in many caſes —T he Author taketh 
unpardonable liberties with Old Maids and Parſons—Nottingham Route, 
Somewhat too much ridiculed—Sedan-chatrs—Pleaſant walks near Notting- 
ham—Sneintn—Apartments in the Rocks —Sherwood Fore —Enguiries 
after Robin Hood and Little Fohn, not very ſucceſsful——St. Anne's Mell —. 
Newark upon Trent Road from Nottingham to Derly—Cottages—Ad- 
vantages in reſpect to Fucl—Plaſter Floorings—Lenton—W, volaton Hall, 
and Stapleford. 


SERENADE from the harſh gratings of flocking- rames j—windmlls 
as if placed purpoſely to frighten horſes, deep roads of /and and 
heavy mud proclaim the approach to the town of Nottingham ! Nearly a 


i mile 
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mile previous to the entrance at Chapel Bar, the road is an abſolute diſ- 
grace to that part of the country.—There is ſcarcely a town in the king- 
dom which has been more celebrated for c/can/meſs by old writers, with ſo 
few real pretenſions to the character given of it as Nottingham /— The ſtreets 
are in general covered with /zuage of the blackeft kind, which ſable hue is 
principally contracted from the duſt of coal carts ; and on a rainy day, the 
heads of the paſſengers are ſaluted with freams of water from long projett- 

g ſpouts iſſuing from the rope of the houſes, This public nuiſance is moſt 
conſpicuous in Bridle-ſmith-gate, The lighting and paving are articles 
which alſo require much improvement; at preſent theſe neceſſary conve- 
niences in ſo large a town, are principally confined to the ſtreets inhabit- 


ed by the wealthy Hos1ERs, whoſe proud manſions riſe ſupremely eminent 
above the common remnants of the STockING MANUFACTORY | 


Nottingham is ſaid to derive its name from a Saxon word, which ſigni- 
fies a place abounding with caverns, or holes under ground, which etymo- 
logy its rocky ſituation and ſubterraneous curiofities help to confirm, The 
noble river called the Trent runs parallel with the ſouth part of the town, 
and is navigable to the bridge. Nothing can be more delightful than the 
beautiful and extenſive meadows formed by its banks, which are every 
where rich and luxuriant. One of the beſt views of the town is from 
the road leading to the bridge before-mentioned. The elevated ſituation 
of the houſes, the Caſtle, St. Mary's Church, the Hoſpital, and other 


ſurrounding buildings, form together a ſcene fo truly pleaſing, as ſeldom 
to be excelled. 


The 
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The rocks on which the town is built, from the various rude forma- 
tions of dwellings in the cavities faſhioned into chimneys, windows, and 
other conveniences, were undoubtedly originally inhabited by the Ancient 
Britons. Many of the modern houſes are ſo ſituated that the inhabitants 
literally go down fairs to their garrets, and up fairs to their gardens ; 
from the walls of the latter the eye of the ſpectator is frequently directed 
to a crowded ſtreet at a great depth beneath him. Some years back, an ex- 
tenſive cavern was diſcovered under the Hen-croſs, in which were found 
a cup, beads, and other pieces of antiquity, It is ſcarcely poſſible to dig 
a foundation for a houſe without meeting with ſubterraneous paſſages, 
which are in general uſed as cellars, ſome of which have a deſcent of 
forty or fifty fleps, and others much deeper. The moſt remarkable are 
thoſe of the White Lion and Black-moor Head Inns, which are uſually 
viſited by Travellers, if poſſeſſed of any curioſity : in the former is a large 
reſervoir for keeping 7h alive, for which article the town is much famed, 
particularly for its ſalmon taken in the Trent. 


In the park near the caſtle are ſome rude caves, called the Rock Holes, 
which bear ſomething of the reſemblance of a church, altar, chambers, 
and a pigeon-houſe ; but in making theſe diſcoveries, fancy muſt in a 
great meaſure aſſiſt us. They were in all probability firſt formed by the 
ancient Britons, Not far diſtant is an hermitage, which now affords a 
ſhelter for cattle ! An aperture above the Rock Holes is extremely dangerous, 
and ought immediately to be covered over, or fenced, for the ſafety of 
heedleſs antiquarians ! A ſmall river, called the Leine, after gliding beneath 
the caſtle, paſſes theſe rocks ; a perſon ſtanding on the oppoſite ſhore, by 
an elevation of the voice, directed towards the caverns, produces an echo, 


Yy ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely equalled by the romantic deſcriptions in ancient romance | The caſllz- 
is ſituated at the Weſt end of the town, on an eminence over-looking the 
park, meadows, rivers, and a rich extent of country, The original 
fortreſs was built by William the Conquerer, or as others aſſert by one 
Peverell, his natural ſon: It was choſen by moſt of our Engliſh mo- 
narchs as a temporary ſojournment in preference to any other place at the- 
{ame diſtance from the capital. Richard the Third ſlept here a few nights 
Previous to the Battle of Boſworth Field, and is ſaid to have termed it 
the Caſtle of Care! Among the numerous priſoners confined here at diffe- 
rent periods were David, the fecond King of Scotland, and Marſhal 
Tallard, who was taken priſoner at the Battle of Blenheim in the year 
1705 ; his puniſhment was in ſome meaſure mitigated by having the 
liberty of ridin; a circuit of ten miles, which exerciſe he took for ſome 
years, A ſubterrancous paſſage leading from the caſtle to the River Leine, 
is ſtill called Mortimer's Hole, from a tradition that through a knowledge 
of this paſſage, Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, was taken after an ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, and was this way led to execution, by order of Edward 
the Third. The crimes alledged againſt him were, betraying his coun- 
try to the Scots, through the influence of bribery, and other miſdemean- 
ors againſt the ſafety of the ſtate. Mortimer Hole is ſo extremely ſteep, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to aſcend or deſcend with perfect ſafety, after 
a certain depth; light is admitted through fiſſures of the rock, at irregular 
diſtances. 'The ancient fortreſs was nearly demoliſhed during the Civil 
Wars, in the reign of Charles the Firſt ; and in the time of the ſecond 
Prince of that name, the Duke of Buckingham ſold the ground to the 
Marquis (afterwards Duke) of Newcaſtle, who in the year 1674 began 
to clear the foundations of the old tower, and erected the preſent ſtately 
| fabric, 
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fabric, around which is a terrace walled breaſt high, and ſeats under 
ſhelter for public accommodation ; but the pavement through negle&, 
and the bad quality of the ſtone, is extremely out of repair, as are the 
ſteps aſcending to the caſtle. On one ſide of the building is an equeſtrian 
ſtatue, meant to repreſent the noble founder. Part of the premiſes are uſed 
at preſent as a Boarding School for Young Ladies, and in another part a 
ſtand of arms arc kept for the uſe of the Militia of the County. The 
other interior parts of this once ſplendid manſion preſent nothing to the 
view of the enquiring Traveller, but a large hall, an extenſive ſtair- caſe, 
a few remains of ancient armour, and dreary uninhabited apartments ! The 
principal remains of the old ſtructure are about the porter's lodge, and in 
ſome parts of the park. The Hoſpital is a handſome brick building, 
lately erected near the ſpot where the unfortunate Charles the Firſt hoiſted 
the Royal Standard, in the ſummer of 1642. Among many other cha- 


ritable inſtitutions 1s Collins's Almſhouſes, for twenty-four aged perſons, 
ſituated near the caſtle, | 


Nottingham is famous for its aL, the ſuperiority of which is accounted * 
for, by the depth and coolneſs of the cellars. Two principal houſes where 
the inhabitants repair for their libations diſtributed in cups and cans of 
ſilver * are the Punch-bowl and Peacock, in- and near Peck Lane. The 
volumes of /moke and politics, in which theſe lovers of malt and hops are 
nightly encircled, is a ſubject better calculated for the pencil than the pen, 
of which an attempt is given in Plate 78. The Market place is ſpacious 
and handſome, and well ſupplied with a variety of proviſions, at a very 


* Silver is in general uſed for the Ale throughout the Town. 
Y y 2 moderate 
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moderate rate. The ſhambles are not unlike thoſe of Fleet Market, 
London, and very commodious.“ The houſes in the Market-place are 
in general built on piazzas, under which are a variety of ſhops for diffe- 
rent articles; but the traveller is not to expect the pIazzas of Venice or 
Spain, nor even thoſe of CovexT GARDEN, but a meer pathway under 
cover, ſupported by wooden pillars ! 


St. Mary's Church is a handſome Gothic ſtructure. Over one of the 
doors of the interior part of the building may be traced ſome faint re- 
mains of a very ancient painting of a giganzic figure, ſuppoſed to have 
been intended for St. Chriſtopher, whoſe patronage was formerly in great 
eſteem in caſes of ſacrilege, fire, tempeſts, &c. by moſt of which cala- 
mities churches built on the ſame ſite have at diſtant periods been conſide- 
rable ſufferers. The preſent fabric, though of great antiquity, has every 
appearance of ſtrength and durability. 


I am ſorry to ſay that at St. Mary's, (as is the caſe in many other 
places of religious worſhip in the kingdom) what is termed the polite part 
of a congregation keep up the ancient prerogative of pomp and parade, 
with all due honour and attention! What can be more ludicrous or oppoſite 
to the ſimplicity of TRUE PIETY, than the over-ftrained congratulations 
and mutual. compliments previous to the ſervice the faſhionable SAL. 
TALK during its continuance? the merry voluntary on the organ, during 


® The neceſſary article of light excepted, as in what is called the dark ſhambles, they 
are almoſt continually obliged to burn candles. — They are built under the Exchange. 
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the proceſſion to the reading deſk * ?—the elegant abeiſance between two 
eccleſiaſtical dignitaries on paſſing each other, (the reader of the prayers, 
and the preacher of the ſermon) during the paſſage of the latter to the 
pulpit ?—the inceſſant bows and curtſies, the inſtant the whole is con- 
cluded ?—and the ig which in many places is ſtruck up by the organiſt, 
while the congregation diſperſes ?—l do not pretend to charge the people 
of Nottingham with / tbgſe fellies, but ſome fete unqueſtionably fall to 
their ſhare. I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate a portion of theſe obſervations 
by two plates, ſuitable to other parts of England, the Dominion of 
Wales, and Town of Berwick upon Tweed. The firſt (Plate 79) is 
entitled A Clerical Obeifance on mounting the Pulpit ! and (Plate 80) An 
Untverſal flow of Politeneſs at the concluſion of the Service! Another 
very diſagreeable interruption to the ſerious part of a congregation, is the 
affected and loud manner in which ſome perſons make the ſtated reſpon/es, 
which of courſe is to ſhew that hey can read, and have acquired AN ELE- 
GANT PRONUNCIATION | There are two other churches in Notting- 


ham dedicated to St. Nicholas and St. Peter. I ſhall diſmiſs this part of 


my ſubject with obſerving that altercations are daily taking place between 
the Churchmen and Diſſenters, much to the diſcredit of BoTH PARTIES; 
on this account private friendſhip is frequently diſſolved, and the trade 
amongſt each other greatly injured. Which ſect is moſt to blame is hard 


to determine, and if placed in the ſame ſcales, tis moſt probable there 
would be an equal balance between them! 


* This. is leſs conſpicuous at Nottingham than in moſt places. I ſhall have occaſion 
to treat of this ceremony more at large in another part of the work, 


22 1 


*- » 
. 
Ke 
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The Town Goal has undergone ſome alterations on the plan of the 
late Mr, Howard, who made ſeveral viſits to this, and the Goal for the 
County, both of which are fituated on the high pavement, where is a 
Charity School well endowed, and many private buildings, occupied by 
_ reſpectable families, from which are delightful proſpects of the meadows 
and ſurrounding country. A part may be viewed from the ſtreet, an 
open ſpace being left for the purpoſe, tenced by neat iron paliſades. 


The principal Inns are the Blackmoor's Head, White Lion, Flying 
Horſe, the Ram, King's Head, &c. and if ſome of them had more at- 
tention paid to their internal neatneſs, they would rank high in the Tra- 


welling Catalogue, as the Hoſts and Hoſteſſes are in general civil and 
obliging. 


The Theatre is built in a very confined ſituation. The Manager (Mr. 
Pero) has ſeveral other theatrical edifices on the ſame ſmall ſcale in diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom. The boxes and ſtage decorations are very 
neat, but infinitely too ſmall, according to the population of the town, 
at leaſt ſo a ſtranger would ſuppoſe; but on the other hand we muſt 
pronounce it ſufficiently extenſive, if we are to judge of the raſte of the 
people, from the following Epigram, faid to be written by the celebrated 


Mr. Dibden (from woeful experience) and ſuppoſed to be addreſſed to 
himſelf on the occaſion, 


« Was you mad, or bewitch'd, among Nature's loft dregs, 
The effuſions of Genius to ſhed ! 
„% Where life is expended in FITTING Or LEGS ! 


«© How ſhould they know aught of the HEAD? 
Near 
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Near the White Lion Inn is a very ancient building called Thurland 
Hall, of which I could get no ſatisfactory intelligence; it has a ſtone 
front greatly injured by time, and is at preſent divided into different 
dwellings. 


The names of ſome of the ſtreets are not very prepoſſeſſing, if from 
thence we are to infer their origin, particularly Stoney Street, Swine's 


Green, Botany Bay, &c. 


Nottingham is far famed for its eminent expoſure to high winds, and 
rich production of OLD Maips! A dealer from Lapland, ſituated on 
the heights of the extremities of the town, might collect a ſufficient 
quantity of the fh article to ſupply the whole globe, at a very reaſonable 
rate; and if Mr, Hayley (to whom is generally attributed the ingenious 
Eſſays on Old Maids) had written in this town, he would (to uſe a pa- 
rody) have had 


Nature before him, where to chooſe hrs theme, 


And diſappointed Love his certain guide!“ 


Too true the days of Chivalry are no more ! elſe indeed would ren thou- 
ſand words leap from their $8C ABBARDS, “ to avenge the wrongs of ant 


quated Virgins, 


If the elderly ladies labouring under this ſuppoſed misfortune would 
recollect that they have paſſed therr teens, and ſupport an appearance and 


* Burke's Reflections. 
Z 2 2 converſation 
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converſation ſuitable to the dignity of their ſtation, the voice of Satire 
would be filenced ; but when bordering on their grand climucteric, (at 
which time wiſdom is to be expected), they adopt the giddy manners of 
girls of ſixteen ; or blaſt (by tea-table ſcandal), the characters of /m- 


ing innocence ; *tis then and then only they are reprebenſible. 


As to the Old Mards of Nottingham they are in many reſpects a very 
harmleſs race of beings, remarkably partial to , foys, wmbrellas, and 
ſtriped great coats, and in general make a tolerable old-faſhioned appear- 
ance, aſſembly- nights and card- parties excepted, when a conſultation at 
the milliners in the Long Row uſually produces a long train, and a few 
modiſh decorations by way of head dreſs. Cards, (that univerſal bane to 
rational converſation) engroſſes the time of two-thirds of the inhabitants, 
and is the ſubject of their daily thoughts, and midnight ſlumbers !—Plate 
81 is intended to repreſent a round game between Old Maids and Parſons ! 


The Aſſemblies in this town are in general well attended, and a Lady 


is the Miſtreſs of the Ceremonies, with the additional ſatisfaction of be- 
ing entitled QuEEN for the night! * 


Routs are ſo extremely prevalent, that there is ſcarcely a Barber's ſhop 
but what is hut at ſtated periods by ſeven o'clock, and the dining room 


illuminated, in order to receive company] At the generality of theſe bril- 


liant aſſemblages, when the time of departure arrives, warm cloaks, um- 


*I am informed that on particular Nights there are two and ſometimes three Queens to 
conduct the Ceremonies, 
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brellas, pattens, and /anthorns, are carefully provided at the bottom of the 
Nair-caſe, in chance of an alteration of weather. The /e/7ing out, and 
return of Nottingham Rout Parties, in a fair evening and rainy night, are 


repreſented in Plates 82 and $3. 


Thoſe who are ſo fortunate as to procure one of the very few ſedans 
kept in the town, aſſume a conſequence and exultation over their pedeſ- 
trian neighbours, highly characteriſtic, of which the moſt ſtriking pecu- 
liarities are dęlineated in Plate 84. | 


There are ſeveral pleaſant walks and rides about Nottingham ; but 
the dirt and filth in general left in many of the avenues make the approach 
to them extremely diſagreeable, particularly about the lanes leading to- 
wards Sneinton, which is a pleaſant little village about a mile diſtant, 
conſiſting of a few cottages, a ſmall church, and a ruſtic inn. Near 
this village is Colwick hall, the ſeat of John Muſters, Eſq. On the 
road are tea-houſes for the reception of Holiday cuſtomers, in which many of 
the apartments are cut in the rock, and the garden (which is frequent 
in this neighbourhood) is ſituated on the top of the houſe, above which is 
excellent paſture ground for cattle. Soon after leaving the town, a ſmall 
hut (in the walk to Sneinton) on the left hand of the road is worthy the 
notice of the Traveller; as near as I recolle& it is inhabited by a Gar- 
dener and his family, whoſe neatneſs and cleanlineſs diſplayed in all parts 
of their little tenement, are examples worthy the imitation of ſome of 
the more elevated citizens. The upper part of the premiſes contains dif- 
ferent rooms, a ſtudy with a deſk, ſtool, &c. all formed out of the na- 
tural rock, with openings that afford delightful views of the meadows, 


and the adjacent country, | | 
3 A Sherwood 
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Sherwood Foreſt ſupplies the town of Nottingham and its vicinity with 
excellent mutton, not inferior to that of the Welch mountains ; but the 
king*s deer is heard of no more, and the bugle horn no longer echoes. 
through the woods, cheering the hearts of the merry archers. The whole is 
now diveſted of timber, and preſents a dreary proſpect to the reſearches of 
a. Robin Hood Bow-man *. It is very natural for a ſtranger when traverſing 
the foreſt of Sherwood to enquire after the old friends of his juvenile 
days, Robin Hood and Little John; but alas! no traces remain of theſe 
famous out-laws, except a few pretended relics, purpoſely manufactured 
for the gratification of the curious St. Anne's Well, in this foreſt (where 
was formerly a Convent) 1s ſuppoſed to cure all diſorders in the eyes, and 
the credulity of the country people in this particular, ſtill keeps pace with 
the yet ſurviving embers. of ſuperſtition! F_ 


Newark upon Trent is about eleven miles. from Nottingham, is a great- 
thoroughfare on the York road, well built, and pleaſantly ſituated. 
Great number of antiquities. have been: diſcovered in this place, ſuch as 
ſmall braſs figures, urns, &c. The church was built in the reign of 
King Henry the Sixth, and is a very handſome ſtructure. The market- 
place is. ſpacious and convenient; it is ſaid that ten thouſand men were 
here drawn up by Lord Bellaſyſe, when he defended the town for King 
Charles the Firſt, 


+ Not far from St. Anne's. Well is a labyrinth, conſiſting of footſteps, cut in the turf, ſup- 
poſed to be of great antiquity. 
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I ſhall now return to Nottingham, and purſue the road from therce to 
Derby, which is an extent of ſixteen miles, an eaſy walk for a Charac- 
teriſtic Traveller ; on which account ] thall, contrary to my uſual method, 
give a ſtraight forward deſcription, till I reach Derby. 


Leaving Nottingham at Chapel Bar, (the entrance deſcribed at the 
commencement of the preſent Chapter) a dirty coal road preſents itſelf, 
and a laborious aſcent brings the Traveller to the Windmills before- no- 
ticed, which are left on the right. During this ſhort paſſage it is pleaſing 
to obſerve that every little hut, whether cut in the rock, or ſlightly bound 
tegether with bricks and mortar, diſplays (through its humble caſement) 
the gloteing comforts of a cheerful coul fire. How much ſuperior is this 
appearance to the dreary ſituation of the poor in Buckinghamſhire, Bed- 
fordſhire, and the neighbouring counties, - who are frequently pronounced 
(by their wealthy ſuperiors) as having nothing to- wiſh for. Another 
great convenience in this part of the kingdom, is-a ſoft ſtone that has the 
appearance of alabaſter, and when burnt makes a plaiſter harder than that 
of Paris—of which floorings are made at a very eaſy expence, and of 
courſe very durable. Having gained the ſummit of the hill, and pro- 
ceeding towards Lenton, the left hand of the road opens to a fine view of 
the park, gardens, caſtle, and meadows. Soon after a delightful proſ- 
pe& meets the eye, containing parts of Leiceſterſhire and Derbyſhire, 
with the turrets and park of the ancient Hall of Wollaton, in the fore 
ground ; to the right are ſeveral coal-pits, chiefly the property of Lord 
Middleton. A ſandy deſcent of about half a mile leads to the village of 
Lenton, a ſtraggling difagreeable place, but of great antiquity. In the 
beginning of the reign of Henry the Firſt, William Peverell built a priory 

3 A2 in 
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in this place, dedicated to the Trinity, and ſubordinate to the Abbey of 
Cluny, in Normandy. It continued till the general diſſolution, when the 
yearly revenues were valued at £.329. 15s. Iod. An hoſpital, dedicated 
to St. Anthony, and a houſe of Carmelite Friars, once fte in this 
place, but now every trace is obliterated. Croſſing a bridge, on the right 
of which is a piclurgſque mill, (if the term may be allowed) a deep ſandy 
road brings the Traveller to Wollaton Hall, (before-mentioned) the 
ſeat of Lord Middleton. The long gloomy viſto, aided by the cawing of 
the rooks, gives to the pedeſtrian viſitor the ſombre idea of feudal vaſſalage, 
approaching the domains of arbitrary poreer ! but this dreary appearance is 
in a great meaſure done away by the preſent noble owner, who has erected 
a light modern gateway, which has a pleaſing effect from the road. The 
next village is Szapleford, conſiſting of a few ſcattered cottages, and the 
ſeat of Sir John Borlaſe Warren. Soon after leaving Stapleford, part of 
the boundaries of Derbyſhire are gained ; I ſhall therefore give my rea- 
ders a ſhort, and no doubt, acceptable reſpite till the commencement of 
the next Chapter. 
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Road from Nottingham to Derby continued, with ſome flight deviations to the 
right and left— Hemlock Stone—Remarks on Logan Stones in general— 
Sandiacre—Stanton—Dale Abbey—Hopwell Hall Wilne Church and 
Mill—Shardlowe—Cavendiſh Bridge—Ockbrook— Burrows Aſh—Spondon 
—Chaddeſden—China Works near Derby St. Mary's Bridge, and a parti- 
cular Account of the celebrated Silk Mills, erected under the inſpection of 


Sir Thomas Loombe. 


O the right of Stapleford, purſuing the turnpike road to Derby, 
| ſituated on a hill is Hemlock Stone, which, notwithſtanding its 
bulk, is ſo evenly poſed, that it may be moved by the hand. Similar 
curioſities are met with in different parts of the Iſland, particularly about 
Cornwall, where they are called Logan Stones, ſome of which are ſup- 
. Poſed to be natural, and ſome artificial; there are authors who aſſert them 
to have been uſed in ſome particular religious rites of the Druids, but 
what rites has never been determined, and in all probability never will. 

3B In 
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In the high peak in this county, near the village of Birchover, is a large 
rock with two Logan Stones, one of them is twelve feet high, and thirty- 
ſix feet round, yet it reſts upon a point in ſuch an equipoiſe, that it may 
be moved by the finger! To the right of a canal which crofles the road, 
(over which is a neat bridge of one arch) is ſituated the village of Sandi- 
acre, which contains nothing remarkable, except the external architecture 
of the church, which is very curious and ancient. After aſcending a hill 
on the turnpike road, a lane of about a mile in length, (lately rendered 


paſſable) and now kept in tolerable repair, leads to the village of Stanton. 
Few retired places are in a ſtate of greater improvement. The cold bath 


(in which are ſome pleaſing water- works in miniature) is encircled by a 
variety of romantic proſpects. 


Nothing can wear a more ſtriking aſpect of monaſtic retirement, than 
the ſpot where the remains of Dale Abbey are ſituated, The chancel 
window of the Abbey {till remains, forming a venerable gothic arch, un- 
ſhaken by time, in which the daws ſeem to have fixed a permanent ha- 
bitation, and if we may judge from the variety of voices, and occaſional 
flights of part of the family, they muſt have raiſed a numerous progeny 
fince the days of the holy fathers. Part of the walls remained till within 


a few years, when they were removed to Riſley, and others till more 
recently to Stanton Hall. 


Dale, (formerly called Depedale) conſiſts of a few cottages, amongſt 
which are the remains of walls, lodges, out-houſes, &c. from which the 
ancient extent of the Abbey may be tolerably aſcertained. An hermitage 
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on the ſide of a hill, replete with beautiful foreſt ſcenery, is ſtill in exiſ- 


tence, and not far from it in the valley, a ſpring of tranſparent water. 
I ſhall leave the village of Dale with an Llaſtration of a monkiſh viſion 
(Plate 85)—and a character drawn from life, well known in that part of 
the country, called Joe Pick, who though born what is generally termed 
@n idiot, may hereafter rank in point of many virtues ſuperior to his more 
enlightened neighbours ; for a repreſentation ſee Plate 86. A pleaſant 
walk acroſs the fields by the way of Boyer Grange, brings the Traveller 
to Riſley, a ſmall village ſituated on the turnpike road before quitted, 
and about half a mile from the lane leading to Stanton. 


On the left is the houſe and pleaſure ground of a Mr. Hancock ; the 
walls of the latter are principally compoſed of ſtones, brought from the 
ruins of Dale Abbey. Till very lately the water of a neighbouring brook 
entirely overflowed the turnpike road except a narrow path for foot- paſ- 
ſengers, which was extremely inconvenient, particularly in froſty wea- 
ther, but is now remedied by raiſing the whole and turning the ſtream 
beneath the church walls. On the riſe of the next hill is a ſmall public 
houſe called the Blue Ball, where I had an opportunity of ſketching 
the following characteriſtic rural objects, 


An itinerant Pedlar, explaining a difficult paſſage in a news-paper, to 
an illiterate home-bred countryman. (See Plate 87), Leaving Riſley about 
a mile brings the Traveller to a long plantation of firs well grown, ad- 
joining the grounds of an ancient manſion, ſituated on an eminence called 
Hopwell Hall ; the ruinous ſtate of many of the avenues and viſtos give 

3B 2 it 
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it upon the whole a gloomy appearance. Some alterations have lately 
been made by the preſent poſſeſſor, and others are in agitation. Oppo- 
ſite the ground of Hopwell Hall is a handſome brick houſe, the ſeat of 
the late William Evans, Eſq. from which is a beautiful proſpect of the 
ſurrounding counties. A narrow lane from the turnpike road on the left 
leads to the village of Draycott, and from thence to Wilne. In the 
church of the latter are ſome curious ſpecimens of ancient ſtained glaſs ; 
and near the mill is a cotton manufactory where the works are carried on 
with great ſpirit, The bridge at this place for want of neceſſary repairs, 
is ſeriouſly dangerous to paſſengers, and the rapid current from the mill is 
frequently alarming to horſes unuſed to daſhing cataracts. I mention this 
as a hint to London Equeſtrians, as it is uſual for travellers to diſmount at 
this place. The road is tolerably good to Shardlowe, a place of great im 
provement, and has conſiderable advantages from its inland navigation. 
A new inn, called the Navigation Inn, has lately been erected, and the 
village conſiſts of ſeveral well built houſes. Shardlowe is ſituated on the 
London Road, between Loughborough and Derby, near Cavendiſh 
bridge, which conſiſts of one arch, and for croſſing in a poſt chaiſe travellers 


pay the moderate ſum of half a crown! 


Returning again to the Nottingham Road, at the diſtance of about a 
mile, a miry lane on the right leads to Ockbrook, a village perfectly bu- 
ried in mud. The late Johnſon Dalby, Eſq. a worthy character and 
cheerful companion, alone gave life to ſo dreary a ſituation, Here are 
ſeveral habitations of the Moravians, and their chapel, ſituated on the 
higher grounds, is ſeen at a great diſtance, Proceeding towards Derby 
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from the road leading to Ockbrook, a few detached old houſes intervene 
called Shakle-Croſs, near which is an upper and lower road; the bank 
between is dangerous in the night to drivers unacquainted with the place, 
At Burrows Aſh, another road leads to Ockbrook, on the right a deep 
gravel- pit of great extent is not ſufficiently guarded. Burrows Aſh is 
the uſual place of refreſhment for the occupiers of the Nottingham Dili- 


gence ; I ſhall therefore preſent my readers with a temporary ſtoppage on 
the road at the ſign of Noah's Ark. See Plate 88. 


Within three miles of Derby, ſituated on a hill, is the village of S han- 
don, principally conſiſting of handſome and well finiſhed modern houſes; 
the great improvements within a few years have chiefly ariſen from 
the taſte and exertions, of Thomas Brentnall, late of Derby, Eſq. 
Leaving Spondon, on the right is Chadde/den, the ſeat of the late Sir 
Robert Mead Wilmot, Bart. The houſe is a good old-faſhioned ſub- 
Nantial ſtructure. A piece of water at a conſiderable expence has been 
tortured into various meanders, in order to form ſomething like caſcades, 
falling about three feet perpendicular, one of which is brought near the 
road, creating in the paſſing villagers a momentary ſurpriſe at the wonderful 


works of man! 2 

After paſſing the turnpike, about a mile brings the Traveller to the foot 
of the bridge leading to the entrance of the town of Derby, near which 
is the porcelain manufactory, where the different articles are brought to 
the higheſt perfection, equal, if not ſuperior to the foreign china, in a 
variety of patterns. 


I & This 
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This approach to Derby, though not quite ſo bad in reſpect to the road 


as that at Nottingham, was till very lately, much more dangerous, on 
account of the ruinous ſtate and narrow paſſage of St. Mary's Bridge, 
which is now obviated by a new and handſome ſtructure erected acroſs 
the Darwent, ſomewhat to the right of the former ſituation, and other 


judicious alterations are about to take place. 


To the left of the bridge is that uſeful piece of mechaniſm, the Silk 
Mills, erected in the year 1734 by Sir Thomas Lombe, who brought the 
model with great difficulty from Italy ; it works the three capital engines 
made uſe of by the Italians for making organzine, or thrown ſilk; ſo that 
by this machinery one hand-mill twiſts as much ſilk as could have been 
done before by ITV. The engine contains 26, 586 wheels, and 97,746 
movements, which work 73,726 yards of filk thread every time the 
water-wheel goes round, which is 7hree times in à minute. This wheel 
gives motion to all the reſt, yet at the ſame time any one of the move- 
ments may be ſtopped ſeparately. The houſe that contains the machi- 
nery is ſeveral ſtories high, lighted by abundance of windows, and in 
length about half a quarter of a mile. A perfect model of theſe mills are 
preſerved in the Record Office of the Tower of London, 
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CHAF XXL 


DERBYSHIRE Continued. 


Derby— All Saints Toter Some ilI-bred Reflections on Country Afjemblies— 
The Theatre Mr. Wright the Arti —Keddleſton, the Seat of Lord 
Scar/dale—Aſhbourn— Dove Dale Celebrated Painting at Okeover—Ilam 
— Mathck Bath—Chatfworth—IWater- works Bu- Lover Leap— 
Poole's Hole—Elden Hole — Mum Tor—and Peak Hole, near Caſtleton. 


ERBY is an ancient town, which depends much on its retail trade, 

in buying and ſelling corn, making malt, and brewing ale. Within 

a few years ſeveral cotton and other works have been brought to great 
perfection by the Meſſ. Strutts and Evans, It is to be regretted that the 
town is not better paved and lighted, as in many parts it is dangerous 
both to horſe and foot paſſengers. The tower of All Saints church is re- 
markably lofty, and for the beauty of its workmanſhip, may with juſtice 
be pronounced the firſt of the kind in England (ſcarcely excepting that 
of Glouceſter.) In this church are ſome ancient monuments of the Ca- 
vendiſh family, incloſed within iron gates. Deſcending a flight of ſteps 
from the church-yard an hoſpital preſents itſelf, endowed by a Mr. 
Craſhaw. The entrance is a light and elegant piece of architecture. In 
+2 this 
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this neighbourhood are different ſhops for ſelling the Derbyſhire ſpar, 


formed in a variety of ornaments for chimney-pieces, &c. Proceeding 
from the hoſpital towards the market-place, on the left at an upholſter- 
er's, was the temporary reſidence of the Pretender during his ſtay at Derby, 
in the Rebellion of 1745. The market-place is very ſpacious, but the 
houſes are in general old and irregular. The Hall and Aſſembly-rooms 
are very handſome, particularly the latter, which has a ſtone front, de- 
corated with a variety of muſical inſtruments in baſſo relief. The moſt 
approved etiquette of country aſſemblies receives in this place every due 
attention. I have attempted a few ſketches on that ſubject in general in 
Plates 89, 90, and g1 ; but as the pencils of Bunbury and Nixon have 
ſo happily pourtrayed long minuets and country dances, I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf to A formal Introduction -A plain Minuet—and An Allemande. 
The Theatre is a ſmall building, on the ſame plan, and under the di- 
rection of the ſame manager as that of Nottingham. Dr. Darwin, the 
author of that philoſophical and truly poetical work called the Love 
of the Plants,” is a reſident of this town, as was that ingenious mecha- 
nic and mineralogiſt the late Mr. Whitehurſt. The three principal Inns 
are the King's Head, Bell, and George. It would be unpardonable to 
leave Derby without noticing the celebrated artiſt Mr. Wright, who has 
reſided ſeveral years in a houſe facing the New Inn, overgrown with ivy, 
which together with its high walls, proclaims an habitation ſacred to 
ſtudy and retirement. The reſult of his labours are always open to the 
inſpection of the ſtranger, an indulgence characteriſtic of this gentleman's 
well-known affability ; and thoſe who depart unpleaſed after viewing his 
Moon and Candle-light pieces, and other inimitable ſpecimens of his 
pencil, muſt indeed be void of taſte and judgment in the imitative arts. 
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Having conducted my readers in regular progreſſion from Notting- 
ham to Derby, I ſhall now take thoſe who are not inclined to leave me 


on the road a longer journey to the more romantic parts of the county. 


Leaving Derby, by what is called the Keddleſton road, the Traveller 
after a ſhort ride arrives at a magnificent building the ſeat of Lord Scarf. 
dale, called Keddleſton Hall, which in point of elegance is one of the 
firſt modern houſes in the kingdom. — The expence of erecting this ſu- 
perb manſion has been immenſe, and not entirely completed till very 
lately. The water and bridge are well diſpoſed, and the Hall and Sa- 
loon have a grand appearance, conſiderably aided by beautiful and lofty 
variegated pillars. The ſtone of which they are compoſed is found in 
large quantities in different parts of his Lordſhip's Derbyſhire eſtates. 
The antique caſts and baſſo reliefs are well choſen, and the whole (par- 
ticularly when illuminated) undoubtedly excels moſt other works of the 
kind. Among the paintings in different parts of the houſe, are ſeveral 
exquiſite performances, particularly Daniel iaterpreting Nebuchadnezzar's 
Dream—The Lord's Supper—and the Death of Abel. In the firſt the re- 
preſentation of the pearl over the throne is a maſterly deception, and the 
two latter are admirable ſpecimens of what may be produced by a judi- 
cious and proportional breadth of light and ſhade. The Keddleſton 
ſprings are much recommended by the faculty, particularly in ſcorbutic 
caſes. A large inn called the Scarſdale Arms is erected oppoſite, with 
lodging-rooms for the accommodation of invalids. To the left of Ked- 
dleſton road is Martin Hall, the ſeat of Mundy, Eſq. 


Aſhburn is a ſmall market-town in a delightful romantic neighbour- 
hood, replete with beautiful ſcenery. The roads to this place in many 
3D parts 
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parts afford numerous ſpecimens of the 7remendous and ſublime. Doctor 
Johnſon frequently viſited Aſhburn, to paſs a few weeks with his old 
friend the late Dr. Taylor. The entrance of the church-yard has a very 
gloomy appearance, having a pair of ſculls cut in ſtone, mounted on py- 
ramids of the ſame materials. One of the principal inns has the ſign of 
the Green Man, or rather an archer in a green jacket ;—from whence 
ſuch abſurd ſigns as green men, blue boars, red lions, golden horſes, 
&c. could poſſibly originate, I am at a loſs to imagine, —In the environs 
of this town is that wonderful and ſtupendous work of nature, called 
Dove-Dale, conſiſting of huge rocks, magnificently contraſted. At the 
baſe the river Dove diſplays its glaſſy ſurface, forming beautiful mean- 
ders between theſe tremendous mountains, and on its margin is fre- 
quently ſeen the attentive ang'er, caſting his deluſive fly in order to be- 
guile the unwary trout, The guides give different names to the rocks, 
ſuch as the Tor, Dovedale-church, Foxes palace, &c. in ſhort, the 
whole affords collectively a rich treat to the contemplative obſerver. At 
Okeover Hall is Raphael's celebrated painting of the Holy Family, which 
is undoubtedly a maſter-piece of beauty. Yet at the ſame time it is to 
be regretted that while wwea/tby connoiſſeurs are in purſuit of faſhionable pice 
tures, LIVING ARTISTS of perhaps equal abilities are pining in obſcurity, 
and 7ozally neglected—llam, the ſeat of Mr. Porte, is charmingly roman- 
tic, and environed by beautiful woods, laid out in an infinite variety of 
inviting walks, and receſſes, in one of which is a ſtone table, where 
Congreve compoſed a great part of his excellent comedy of the Old Ba- 
chelor. Near a ſmall rivulet that purſues a ſubterraneous courſe about 
half a mile, are ſome curious petrifattions, particularly different kinds of 
| fiſh, 
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fiſh, which the perſons who ſhew the grounds at Ilam ſeldom fail point- 


ing out to ſtrangers, 


One of the greateſt beauties of the County is Matlock Bath, ſituated 
on the river Darwent ; the ſprings are both hot and cold, and frequent- 
ed by the young and gay in preference to Buxton, which from its wild 
and dreary appearance, is not quite ſo congenial to the generality of ju- 
venile minds. At the ſummit of a pictureſque wood called the Lover's 
Walk, (to which the viſitors are ferry'd over in a boat,) riſes majeſtically 
that ſtupendous mountain, called Matlock high Tor *,—On leaving 
Matlock, in the road to Buxton, gloomy ſtone walls and deſolate com- 
mons continually meet the eye of the traveller ; yet in the midſt of theſe 
unpleaſant regions, a jewel preſents itſelf of the n /uſtre ! CHATS“ 
WORTH, the princely ſeat of the Duke of Devonſhire, which ſtands on the 
eaſt ſide of the Darwent, ſheltered by lofty mountains, planted with im- 
penetrable firs, gradually riſing, as the hills aſcend. The form of the 
houſe is a handſome ſquare, with piazzas of the Doric order ;—the 
frames of the windows are double gilt, and the hall and chapel are en- 
riched by paintings executed by Verrio, an Italian artiſt, of great emi— 
nence. The weſt front faces the Darwent, and has a ſuperb portal, be- 
fore which is an elegant ſtone bridge. The water-works in the gardens 
are truly fanciful, particularly the grand fall from the temple, the artifi- 
cial willow, a beautiful fountain, and a roſe fo contrived that water iſ- 
ſuing from the extremities repreſents a reſemblance of that flower in the 


Part of the road near Bakewell exhibits a ſingular appearance of battlements and towers 


on both ſides of the road, well worthy the attention of the Traveller, 


3D2 air, 
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air. At Chatſworth, the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots was detained 
priſoner ſeventeen years, under the care of its firſt foundreſs, the Coun- 
teſs of Shrewſbury. Rooms are ſtill ſhewn, called the Queen of Scots 
apartments, in which are ſeveral curious ſpecimens of needle-work, in 
chair=covers, &c. performed by that ill-fated princeſs during her long 
confinement. Marſhal Tallard, when entertained by the noble owner of 
this palace, obſerved that when he returned to his native country, and 
reckoned up his days of captivity in England, he ſhould omit thoſe he fo 
pleaſantly ſpent at Chatſworth. Proceeding farther in the country the 
rough ſtone walls, and dreary proſpects (already mentioned) evidently 
increaſe—theſe flinty batriers are uſed in lieu of hedges for the diviſion 
of property, and are raiſed in ſome places breaſt-high; ſcarce a leaf is to 


be ſeen, and in the diſtance the black mountains of the Peak riſe majeſ- 
tically to the view, 


Buxton, though ſituated in a cold barren country, is notwithſtanding 
a ſociable, and pleaſant reſidence for invalids ; and artiſts may here find 
ample ſcope for the powers of their pencils, if admirers of the truly 
ſublime in nature. 'The ſprings are remarkably warm, but within a ſhort 
ſpace of one of them a coli ſpring ariſes, which has been found difficult 
to account for. The baths are handſomely encloſed with every accom- 
modation for bathers. The hot ſprings when mixed with a chalybeat, 
with which this place abounds, is faid to anſwer all the qualities of the 
Bath and Briſtol waters; they are principally recommended in ſcorbutic, 
rheumatic, and nervous diſorders. The Creſcent, erected at the expence 
of the Duke of Devonſhire, is an elegant pile of building, and a great 
ornament to the place. The principal inns are the Hall, White Hart, 
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and Eagle and Child, all of which have daily public dinners, and alter- 
nate aſſemblies ; in ſhort, there are few places where temporary viſitors 
can paſs their time more agreeably than at Buxton. Few perſons vifit 
this part of the world without viewing what is generally termed The 
Wonders of the Peak: They of courſe confiſt of the myſtical number 
even! and in the enumeration I believe are included Buxton, and Chatſ- 
worth, I ſhall however, without paying attention to number or order, 
deſcribe ſome of the principal curioſities uſually ſhewn to ſtrangers. 


The ſtupendous mountains, called the Peak, are ſaid to derive their 
name from the Saxon word Pæland, ſignifying a wild eminence. 


A double ridge of variegated rocks, overlooking a frightful precipice, 
though not uſually ranked amongſt the wonders, is nevertheleſs well 
worthy the inſpection of the naturaliſt ; it lies within a ſhort walk of 
Buxton, and is called the Lover's Leap, I ſuppoſe from the poetic and 
amorous nymph Sappho, in whoſe time /2aping from precipices to CURE 
LOVE, was undoubtedly more in faſhion than in the preſent degenerate 
times ! Still nearer to Buxton is a lofty mountain called Coitmoſs, at the 
foot of which is a cavern called Poole's Hole, very narrow at the entrance, 
but ſoon becomes extremely ſpacious. The cryſtalline drops on the roof 
produce a pleaſing effect from the candles of the guides, which are in ge- 
neral placed in the front of their hats, and by the elevation produce rays 
innumerable. (Two of theſe fibterraneous conductors are repreſented in 
Plate 92.) On the ſides of the cavern are large ridges of rock, which the 
travellers are obliged to paſs, and by the conſtant dripping of water on 
the ſurface are very dangerous. The cryſtallizations form in many pla- 

| 3 E | ces 
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ces the appearance of fret-work, and by long accumulating in other 


parts, lions, bears, dogs, organs, &e. are I by the effect of 
ſtrong imaginations, 


Elden Hole is fituated near a town called Chapel-in-the-Frith, and is a 
tremendous chaſm ; the appearance is that of a huge rock torn aſunder by 
ſome violent convulſion of nature; a plummet once thrown into this ter- 
rible abyſs drew 884 yards, which is ſomething more than half a mile; 
eighty yards were wet, but no bottom was found. Several attempts 
have been ſince made, but the plummet has in general ſtopped at about 
half the above depth, owing to the protuberances iſſuing from the ſides. 
Theſe protuberances are not only viſible to the eye to a great depth, but 
are farther demonſtrated by the guides, who throw in large ſtones, which 
are heard to ſtrike againſt the irregularities till the ſound is gradually loſt. 
Till within a few years this horrid chaſm was left entirely open; it is 
now encloſed by a brick wall. Before this neceſſary precaution it was 


extremely dangerous to * Travellers, , and the cattle of the neigh- 
bouring farmers. 


Mam Tor, or the Shivering Mountain, is uſually deſcribed as continu- 
ally ſcattering particles from its ſummit on a ſmall hill beneath ; the for- 
mer never diminiſhing, nor the latter increaſing. The truth is, Mam 
Tor moulders very much in damp weather, and has in the courſe of tune 
evidently decreaſed ; and what is aſſerted to be a hill, is in fact a large 
Pit, that receives part of the ſcattered fragments, while others lay about 
the baſe in diſperſed maſſes, But the grandeſt diſplay of nature in her 
moſt awful form is at Caſtleton, at a cayern called Peak Hole, but ge- 


nerally 
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nerally known by a more vulgar appellation ; it runs under a ſteep hill, 
by an horizontal entrance, ſixty feet wide, and ſomewhat more than thirty 
feet high, forming on the top a regular arch, chequered with various 
coloured ſpar formed by the continual oozing of water from the roof, 
and when reflected by candles has a dazzling and beautiful appearance, 
ſimilar but ſuperior to Poole's Hole, already noticed; and here, as at 
that place, Guides meet ſtrangers with Age, in order to conduct them 
through the g/oomy receſſes of the cavern. On the ſummit of the hill are 
ſome curious remains of an ancient caſtle, of which there is no tradition. 
Small huts are built within the arch, inhabited by poor people, many of 
whom are employed in a rope-walk, which buſineſs is carried on with 
great vigour in theſe ſubterraneous regions, The Cave after becoming 
extremely narrow, opens again at the extremity of the firſt entrance : the 
ground is very ſlippery, by reaſon of a current of water croſſing the path. 
'The curious viſitor muſt here lay on his back, in a ſmall ſhattered boat, 
(as the lowneſs of the rock will not admit of his ſlitting upright) a guide 
on the oppoſite fide pulls the boat through by means of a rope. To a 
poetic imagination this gloomy paſſage will nearly realize the river Styx, 
and old Charon. Having again landed, the ſcene is truly majeſtic, and 
has-the appearance of the interior part of a lofty cathedral, crowned by a 
venerable Gothic roof ſpangled with innumerable ſtars. The area is ex- 
tremely ſpacious, and the ground firm and even. To aid the ſublimity 
of the general appearance, . men and boys in white ſurplices are uſually 
ſtationed in a niche of the rock, at a prodigious altitude, Theſe people 
chaunt ſelect pieces of muſic, which are again repeated by numerous 
echoes ; in ſhort, the whole has ſuch a ſurpriſing effect on the ſenſes as 
not to be deſcribed by words, Proceeding ſome yards farther another ri- 
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yulet preſents itſelf, but as the rock is here very lofty, the uſual method 
of paſſing is on the broad ſhoulders of the guides, who wade through with 
their cargo in ſtrong boots provided. for that purpoſe. The river is knee- 
deep, and about ſix yards over. Soon after landing, a gradual deſcent 
takes place to a great depth. On the way various imaginary figures are 

pointed out, particularly Roger Rain's houſe (from a continual dropping 
on the roof, having a ſound ſimilar to that of a haſty ſhower)—a flitch 
of bacon—the rim of a large bell and a ſet of Gothic arches. The bot- 
tom of this deſcent is called the Devil Cellar, where is a ſpring of beau- 
tiful tranſparent water, and'a narrow rivulet: in this rivulet trout are 
frequently taken. Here the company and guides uſually refreſh them- 
ſelves, provided care has been previouſly taken to bring neceſſaries for that 
purpoſe, as it is bad dependence on the hoſt's hoſpitality, his cellar afford- 
ing nothing but the ſimple element unmixed with baſer matter. Pro- 
ceeding ſome yards further, another river croſſes the path, and here the 
rock cloſes. 'This was formerly conſidered as the utmoſt extent of the ca- 
vern, but within a few years, to the left of this laſt river, another ſpacious 
cave has been diſcovered, nearly as large as the grand one already men- 
tioned, and till farther diſcoveries in this part are daily making. If the 
Traveller has curioſity to extend his ſubterraneous inſpections, by view- 
ing theſe new apartments, he muſt follow the guide on his hands and 
knees through a narrow paſſage in the rock, which may be thought by 
many ſomewhat troubleſome. Returning again to day-light, the illu- 
mined conductors frequently entertain their company by ſhewing them 
marks of water on the ſides of the rock occaſioned by recent floods, which 
from their height in ſome parts, are not very prepoſſeſſing; and whatever 
pleaſure Travellers may have received during their journey, there are few 
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returning faces ſeen at the mouth of the cavern, but ſeem pleaſed to hail 
again the invigorating rays of the ſun, 


Mr. Hobbes and Mr. Cotton have both deſcribed the Wonders of the 
Peak, and this cavern in particular ; the former in Latin, and the latter 
in Engliſh verſe. The beſt repreſentations in painting, are by the admi- 
rable pencil of M. De Loutherburgh, and exhibited ſome years ſince at 
Drury-Lane Theatre, in a pantomime prepared for the occaſion called the 
Wonders of Derbyſhire, or Harlequin in the Peak “. 


: At the bottom of ſeveral mountains in Derbyſhire, are cavities, called 
by the inhabitants Swallows, becauſe many ſtreams run into them, and 
are apparently loſt. Some are of opinion, particularly a Dr. Leigh, that 
the ſubterrancous rivers in Peak Hole, and thoſe ſprings that come out of 
the mountains near Caſtleton, are formed from the conflux of waters in 
thoſe cavities. 


Sketches from memory of Elden Hole, and different ſcenes in Peak 
Hole, in order to convey to the reader ſome faint idea of the foregoing 
ſubjects, are repreſented in Plates 93, 94, 95, and 96. 


Dr. Franklin when making the Tour of Derbyſhire, Lancaſhire, &c. 
was much pleaſed with the following obſervation of his negro ſervant, — 
Every thing, Maſſa, work in this country; water work, wind work, 
Ire work, ſmoke work, dog work, man work, bullock work, horſe work, 
afi work: every thing work here but the hog / he eat, he drink, he ſleep, 
he do nothing all day; the nog be the only GENTLEMAN in England.” 


- * It is a ſingular circumſtance that this ſplendid Pantomime has not been repreſented ſince 
the firſt and ſecond ſeaſon of its appearance. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


— — — 


Bretby— Deſcription of the County Tutbury Caſtle Burton upon Treni.— 
Litchfieli— Ius Antiquity—Explanation of the City Arms—The Cathedral 
Doclor Fohnſon—An humble Attempt at the Stile of Modern Biography, 
replete with important Information |—Garrick—Miſs Seward — Modern 
Muſes enumerated—Mr. Green's Muſeum—1tinerant Dealers in Stafford= 
ſbire Ware—The Author prepareth the Reader for a ſhort Tour through 
Part of South Wales. 


RETBY Hall, on the borders of this county and Derbyſhire (though 
I believe uſually placed in the latter county) was once a place of 


B 


great ſplendour, and the favourite reſidence of the late Philip, Earl of 
Cheſterfield, particularly at the time of his unfortunate deafneſs. The 
beautiful pleaſure-grounds, &c. are now, or at leaſt were within a few 
years, a ſolitary heap of ruins ; at that time moſt of the elegant ornaments 


of the place lay ſcattered in promiſcuous heaps, among which were vaſes 
| and 
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and other marble ſculptures that once pour'd forth innumerable fountains, 
of every. deſcription, for which exertion of art, Bretby was unrivalled, — 
Several well choſen engravings from Rubens, and other maſters, particu- 
larly the Battle of the Amazons—a dead Chriſt —and hunting the wild 
boar—with ſeveral ſtatues and other caſts, from the firſt productions of 


Italy were diſpoſed of greatly beneath their intrinfic value and carried off 
the premiſes, 


Staffordſhire is ſituated near the middle of England, and has excellent 
corn and paſturage; it has many valuable coal mines; iron, copper, lead, 
and alabaſter are alſo found in many parts of the county, The Trent 
frequently overflows the adjacent meadows, which renders them extremely 
fruitful, particularly when floods happen about the month of April. The 


north-eaſt parts of the county are mountainous, where are large tracts of 
ground called the Moor-Lands. 


Tutbury Caſtle was formerly a place of great ſtrength : it was given by 
William the Conqueror to Henry Earl de Ferrariis, who built a priory 
contiguous to it, where he was buried. This caſtle was alſo a place of 


confinement of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots. The ruins are 


remarkably pictureſque, moſt part of the outer walls remaining; in the 
interior part of the building an old ſtair-caſe leads to ſeveral remains of 
formerly magnificent apartments, in many places nearly perfect; fronting 
theſe ruins is a very ancient well of conſiderable depth. The town of 


Tutbury is ſmall, and ſtands near the Dove, which river ſoon after falls 
into the Trent. 
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Burton has a well built bridge over the laſt mentioned river, about a 
quarter of a mile in length. The town principally conſiſts of one long 
ſtreet, in which are many cloth and other manufactories. A Mr. 
Sketchly, who carried on an extenſive brewery at this place, built ſome 
capital houſes that are a great ornament to the town. One of the prin- 


cipal inns is the Three Queens. Burton is famous for its ALE, which 
is much improved by water- carriage. 


 Litchfeld is in many parts a neat built city, the Biſhoprick is joined 
with Coventry. It ſtands low near three miles from the Trent, and is 
divided into two parts, by a ſmall rivulet, called the City, and the Cloſe. 
The Cloſe is ſo called, becauſe it is incloſed by a wall, and a deep trench 
on all ſides, except towards the City, where it is defended by a marſh, 
formed by the above-mentioned rivulet. Litchfield was anciently called 
Licidfeld, and Campus Cadaverum, from the maſſacre of upwards of a 
thouſand Chriſtians, the diſciples of Amphybalus, whoſe bodies were af- 
terwards expoſed to wild beaſts, This barbarous aſſaſſination took place 
in a cloſe called Chriſtian- field, under the perſecution of the Emperor Di- 
ocleſian. To this event the arms of the city bear a reference; they repre- 
ſent a landſcape, on the left of which is a mount, with two trees, plant- 
ed on the ſummit, and near the baſe is a dagger in the fore-ground 
three bodies appear to be recently ſlain, ſaid to repreſent three kings, 


but for what reaſon I am at a loſs to diſcover. 


Litchfield is a county of itſelf, twelve or thirteen miles in circumfe- 
rence, and annually ſuryeyed by the ſheriff, &c. on the 8th of Septem- 
ber. The Cathedral is an ancient pile of building founded in the year 


| 1148, 
. 22>” 
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1148, and has a lofty ſteeple in the middle: from the top of the portico 
are two correſponding ſpires, and above the entrance in gothic niches are 
ſix and twenty ſtatutes, repreſenting the Prophets, Apoſtles, and Kings of 
Judah, with many other antique pieces of ſculpture, ſome of which are 
monumental and placed on the outſide of the Cathedral. This venerable 
edifice ſuffered much in the civil wars, in the reign of Charles the Firſt, 
but was thoroughly repaired at the Reſſorution. The choir is paved with 
alabaſter, and canal coal, in imitation of black and white marble, and has 
behind it a neat chapel. The prebendaries ſtalls are likewiſe of excellent 
workmanſhip. —There are three other churches, the principal of which 
is St. Michael's. The ſtreets are kept tolerably clean, but not ſo well 
paved as they have frequently been reprefented by different authors, 
Litchfield is a great thoroughfare to the North and Weſt counties, and 
has ſeveral good inns. On the whole the ſtreets are very dull, and a kind 
of languor not uncommon in provincial towns, eſpecially about mid-day, 
is a ſtriking characteriſtic of the place. —Dr. Johnſon in his youth conſi- 
dered Litchfield as the firſt city in the world! but after an abſence of 
ſome years he fancicd the houſes were lower, and the ſtreets much nar- 
rower than when he firſt left it ! This great man both in mind and body, 
was born in this place, the m4 of whole virtues and follies are care- 
fully gleaned by that indefatigable matter- of- fact Biographer the late Mr. 
Boſwell. In humble imitation of that gentleman's incomparable ſtyle I 
{hall take the liberty of laying before my readers ſome additional facts of 
that great Coloſſus of learning (Johnſon) never before made public, which 
I flatter myſelf will be found, in every ſenſe of the word, perfefly inte- 
reſting.— The favourite walk of this blazing luminary in the republic 
of letters, during the time he honoured Litchfield with the magnitude 
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of his preſence, was pg/irrvely in the Cloſe, whatever may have 7910» 


* 7antly been advanced to the contrary, I would not make ſo daring an 
% gffertion, had I not poſitive evidence of the fuct, but whether he put the 
* 71ght or the left leg foremoſt, in deſcending the ſteps of his own houſe, 
« I wiſh I could as poſitively determine: however two other equally knotty 


M points I am ſuperlativelj happy in having it in my power to clear up to 


* the learned world ! When this z/luſtrious character eat cherries, he DID 
„ xoT ſwallow the ſtones, as generally reported, nor did he confine him- 


* ſelf to THREE cups of tea, according to the idle ſtories of the unen- 
« /ightened multitude.” | 


Litchfield alſo gave birth to our jufly admired Engliſh Roſcius, the 
late David Garrick, Eſq. and is {till the reſidence of one of the modern 


. mules (Miſs Seward). It may with juſtice be ſaid, that if we felect the 


Britiſh Females entitled to that diſtinction, particularly Mrs. Smith, 
Mrs. Radcliff, Mrs. Barbould, Mrs. Robinſon, Miſs Williams, &c. &c. 
the Engliſh catalogue will greatly exceed that of ancient Helicon !—The 
public ſuſtained a great loſs in the death of Mr. Green, whoſe unique and 
valuable Muſeum was many years the boaſt of this city, and from the 
known taſte of the proprietor, conſtant additions were daily making. 
Staffordſhire is famous for its pottery-ware a group of itinerant dealers in 


this &r77tle article are repreſented in Plate 97, ſketched from Nature, in a 
road near Litchfield, 


Having concluded my preſent remarks in England, I ſhall crave the rea- 
der's indulgence to bear with me during a ſhort Tour through part of South 
Wales, by way of APPENDIX. 
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APPENDIX, 


CONTAINING 


PART OF SOUTH WALES. 


— ——— ECO OE On — = 


Monmouthſhire, very abruptly reſtored to its original Station—Chepflow— 
Chepſtow Bridge—Antiquities in the Neighbourhood—Chepflow Caſtle—- 
Cats Aſh—Newport—Glamorganſhire—Cardiff—Cowbridge—Remarkable 
Well in the Neighbourhood of Pile—Margram—Neath—Dylars Fall— 
Melincourt—Gnoll Caſtle— Morris Town—Rail Roads, Coal, and Copper- 
works==Swanſea—-The Burrows — Antiquities Beau Naſh—Savage the 
Poet—Great Deference paid to Welch Quality—Bathing-houſe—Pottery 
—Brewery— Ancient Caſtle—The Mumbles—Oyſfter-mouth Caſtle—Cafiwell 
Bay—Several romantic Titles given to different Places in the Neighbour 
hood—Veſjels trading to Briſtol— Mail Coach—New Paſſage—Charafter- 
 ifhics of the Welch in general—and Clerical Equeſtrian Characters delineated. 


'ONMOUTHSHIRE was formerly conſidered as part of War rs, 

and as ſuch deſcribed by Camden and others, nor was it ever 
ranked among the Engliſh counties till the reign of Charles II. when it 
was added to the Oxford Circuit, and the aſſizes held by the ſame judges. 
Taking the advantage of my privilege for being ſometimes eccentric, I 
ſhall in this place reſtore Monmouthſhire to its original ſituation, as not 
36 2 only 
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only the face of the country but the people and manners are abſolutely 
Cambrian, however a great part of the inhabitants may affect the con- 
trary, ſince the change took place in the reign above-mentioned. A true- 
born Cambrian, is a character of which the poſſeſſor ought not to be 
aſhamed, but on the contrary, ſhould glory in his deſcent from the hardy 
ancient Britons, inſtead of imitating the enervating luxury of modern re- 
finement. I am led to theſe remarks from the deſire that almoſt univer- 
ſally prevails in this part of the iſland of Great Britain, of being thought 
perfectly Engliſh, —forgetting that their valiant prince Harry the Fifth 
was born in the chief town of their county, and proud of being conſidered 
a native of Wales, by his well-known title of Harry of Monmouth.— 
The eaſtern parts of the country are woody, and the weſt mountainous, 
yet upon the whole it is rich and fertile, both in corn and paſture. 


The road to this county from Newnham in Glouceſterſhire is in many 
parts very hilly, The firſt town is Chepſtow, to which the Traveller 
| deſcends from a ſteep mountain, on a narrow wooden bridge, built acroſs 
the Wye, upwards of ſeventy feet high, from the ſurface of the river at 
low water, The tide in this place flows in a wonderful manner, com- 
monly riſing near ſeven fathoms, and when out, the appearance of the 
bridge is truly dreadful to perſons unuſed to fimilar ſcenes. The river 
Wye in this place, independent of every other conſideration, ſcems deſti- 
ned from its origin as a partition between England and Wales, To the 
right of the bridge are the remains of an ancient caſtle, forming a vene— 
rable and pictureſque pile of ruins. Veſſels of heavy burthen are brought 
up cloſe to the town, which is a port for moſt places fituated on the 
Wye. The Beaufort Arms, lately erected, 1s the principal Inn, and 
affords very good accommodation, but the houſes in general are ſtrag- 
gling, and ill built. At the diſtance of about four miles was ſituated a 
Roman city, nearly a mile in circumference, called by Antoninus Venta 
Silurum ; three beautiful Roman pavements were dug up in the year 1689, 
with ſeveral coins, and other antiquities. In the year 1602 a chequered 
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pavement was found, and a ſtatue in a Roman habit, which was ſuppoſed 
to be that of Diana, together with fragments of ſtone pillars, curious in- 
ſcriptions, and a beautiful votive altar. Chepſtow Caſtle was formerly 
in the poſſeſſion of the Clare's Earls of Pembroke, the laſt of whom was 
commonly called S ng Bow, from his great ſtrength and {kill in archery. 
This valiant champion was the firſt perſon who made way for the Engliſh 
into Ireland, during the reign of Henry the Second. The lordſhip paſſed 
with this earl's daughter to the Bigot's, and after various changes, deſcended 
to the Earls of Worceſter, Near the road to Newport from Monmouth 
are the remains of Stroggle Caſtle, built about the ſame period as that at 
Chepſtow, and ſucceſſively in the poſſeſſion of the ſame nobility. A few 
ſtraggling cottages have been known time out of mind by the title of Cats 
Aſh, but for what reaſon I couid never diſcover ; on one of the houſes is 
a rude ſign repreſenting a cat, under an aſh tree. Newport is ſituated on 
the river Uſk, over which is a terrific ſhaking wooden bridge, fimilar to 
that at Chepſtow. Newport has little worthy notice, except the ruins of 
the caſtle ſituated near the banks of the Uſk. One of the principal inns 
is the King's Head, an old-faſhioned but good houſe, kept by a quaker, 
affording very comfortable accommodations. 


After croſſing the ſmall river Rour, the Traveller enters Glamorgan/hire, 
which from the rich fertility of ſome parts of its valleys has gained the 
appellation of the Garden of Wales. 


Curdiſf is ſituated on the river Taaffe, ſurrounded by a rich ſoil, both 
for tillage and paſturage, and has a good harbour, open to the Severn, 
The principal inn is the Cardiff Arms, ſometimes called the Red Houle, 
where public meetings and the town aſſemblies are uſually held. A ſhort 
walk from this inn leads to the ſuburbs, adjoining to the Black Friars, 
where a large gateway opens to the ancient and once magnificent caſtle, 
which is certainly one of the moſt beautiful and perfect remains of anti- 


quity in the principality. The terrace is now converted into a public 
3H walk, 
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walk, and commands a charming view of the Severn,—This Caſtle was 
the favourite reſidence of Henry the firſt ; and a dungeon is ſtill ſhewn 


apart from the building, as the place of confinement of his brother Ro- 
bert Duke of Normandy. 


The next ſtages from Cardiff are Cowbridge and Pile. Cowbridge is 
a place of no particular note. The beſt inn is the Bear, near Pile. At 
the diſtance of about three miles is Newton, much frequented for ſea- 
bathing ; and what is very remarkable, not far from the coaſt is a well 
of freſh water, that conſtantly ebbs and flows contrary to the tide, riſing 
(in general) upwards of fourteen feet at the time of low water. Pile has 
nothing to render it worthy the attention of ſtrangers. The New Inn is 
a good one, lately erected on the right of the turnpike-road.. At about 
two miles and a half from Pile is Margram, the beautiful and romantic 
ſeat of Talbot, Eſq. The ſloping elevation of the extenſive 
woods are ſure to attract the eye of the paſſing Traveller. 


Neath is ſituated near a river of the ſame name, and carries on a great 
trade in coals, of which the hills in its vicinity produce large quantities. 
The external appearance of this town is not very prepoſſeſſing. The Ship 
and Caſtle is a good inn, In this neighbourhood is Dylais Fall, and a 
few miles further Melincourt, two very curious natural water-falls ; the 
latter has much leſs of the tremendous than the former. Gnoll Caſtle is 
a handſome modern building, about two miles from Neath, the ſeat of 
Lady Mackworth. The grounds are well laid out, and in a ſequeſtered 
part of the adjoining woods is a ſtriking and truly pictureſque water-fall. 
Some may think it too ſtudied, but it undoubtedly poſſeſſes great beauty, 
and is well ſuited to the ſurrounding ſcenery. The water is made to de- 
ſcend from an immenſe height in innumerable caſcades, forming a filver 
line, gradually enlarging from the ſummit to the baſe, till it empties itfelf 
into a tranſparent ſtream, on the banks of which are a ruſtic ſeat and 
moſs-houſe. The walks and woody appearance will remind the Travel- 
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ler of Ilam, in Derbyſhire, though certainly, in theſe particulars, Ilam 
has greatly the ſuperiority. Among other beauties of this place may be 
ranked the obſervatory, gothic tower, &c. from both of which are de- 
lightful views of the ſurrounding counties, the lofty mountains of Breck- 
nockſhire, the Briſtol channel, Swanſea bay, &c. Proceeding from 
Neath to Swanſea at the diſtance of about four miles is the village of 
Morris Town, which has what with propriety may be ſtiled a modbrn 
_ whimfical church, built in a peculiar manner, yet at the ſame time it has 
a plain and neat appearance. The interior part, from its narrow dimen- 
Hons, and the nature of the foil, is very ſubject to damp, which has greatly 
damaged the peros ; and one might reaſonably ſuppoſe it would endanger 
the h2a/th of the inhabitants who frequent it; but the rudy countenances 
of the generality of the villagers evidently indicate the contrary. On this 
road are extenſive coal and copper works ; the flames and inceſſant ſmoke 
from the latter has a terrific appearance, eſpecially in a dark evening. 
Rail roads for the conveyance of coal from the pits to the rivers and canals, 
are very prevalent in this part of the country, by means of which ſledges 
containing an immenſe weight are carried with ſurpriſing velocity to the 
place of deſtination ; yet notwithſtanding the ſwiftneſs of their motion, 
they are ſtopped at pleaſure by the perſon who guides them. Theſe roads 
are edged by bars of iron having a gradual deſcent from the pit. 


Swanſea is generally conſidered as the principal town in Glamorgan- 
ſhire ; few places have received greater improvement within a ſhort ſpace 
of time, by daily increaſing in buildings, &c. The coal trade is very 
conſiderable, the ſmaller ſort is called culm, and carried to places where 
fuel is more ſcarce. The inhabitants of thoſe places form it into balls, 
with a mixture of wet clay. In the harbour at Swanſea are frequently 
ſeen more ſhipping than in moſt ſea-ports in Wales. This river is called 
the Tawye, over which is a ferry for the uſe of the town, leading to 
White Rock, and many pleaſant rides, particularly Briton ferry, where 
is a handſome ſeat belonging to Lord Vernon. The public walk at Swan- 
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ſea is called the Burrows, and commands a delightful view of the bay, 
(the tide lowing cloſe to the borders at high water.) This bay is hand- 
ſome and capacious. On a clear day may be ſeen the oppoſite coaſt of 
Devonſhire, and on the right the prominent point of land called the 
Mumbles, has a very pictureſque appearance. On the outer rock the 
light-houſe which fell down a few years ſince is rebuilt, on a plan that 
is likely to render it permanent in future. To the left of the Burrows, 
and immediately acroſs the ferry, is a large mountain called Kilvay Hill, 
on the top of which are the remains of a ſtone building ſaid to have been 
a windmill, It appears formerly to have been nearly covered with wood, 
but is at preſent very much blighted, and in many parts rendered totally 
barren, by the ſmoke from the copper works. This hill is what Mr. 
Gilpin would term /umpy, but the beautiful Country on the right, 
about Briton Ferry, and towards Pile, make ample compenſation. After 
much time and expence being thrown away on the Burrows, in attempt- 
ing to form an embankment, a handſome ſtone pier has lately been erect- 
ed for the greater convenience of veſſels of heavy burthen entering the 
harbour. The principal inn is the Mackworth Arms, in Wind-Street, 
which 1s not only a well built houſe, but its interior parts are neat and 
reſpectable. There is another ancient houſe in the higher town, the Buſh 
tavern, ſaid to have been the temporary reſidence of Oliver Cromwell, at 
the time of his expedition to Ireland, Many houſes have dates over their 
portals, anterior to that period. It is however certain that the covering 
of the corn-market was the gift of the Protector. Another very old inn 
was the Roſe and Crown, now converted into a private dwelling. At 
the end of Goat-ſtreet, on the left hand fide, going towards the upper 
town, is a ſmall poor-looking habitation, where was born the celebrated 
Beau Naſh, of polite memory, and original maſter of the ceremonies at 
Bath, to whom that place is in a great meaſure indebted for its preſent 
popularity. In this town alſo the unfortunate poet Savage found a tem- 
porary refuge, till his departure for Briſtol, where death put a period to 
his fine genius, habitual follies, and attendant miſeries. 


Swanſea 
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Swanſea is divided into the upper and lower town. The Bathing-houſe 
is much frequented in the ſummer, where machines, &c. are provided 
for the viſitors, who come for the benefit of ſea-bathing, for which the 
houſe is conveniently ſituated, but has upon the whole an unfiniſhed ap- 
pearance. The rope-walk is planted with lime-trees on each fide, and 
forms a pleaſant viſto. 'The Pottery has lately been brought to great per- 
fection; elegant vaſes, and tablets for chimney-pteces, are modelled with 
great taſte and judgment, and impreſſions from copper-plates are very ac- 
curately taken off on the compoſition, repreſenting ſome of the moſt 
pleaſing views in the town and neighbourhood. The caſtle is a venerable 
pile of ancient architecture; part of it is at preſent uſed for the confine- 
ment of debtors. Reſpecting its origin, there are no poſitive records, 
but the Welch place it many years antecedent to the Chriſtian era. 


In Swanſea are many handſome and well built houſes, particularly in the 
Upper Town, and the chapel of the Methodiſts adjoining the Burrows 
is a neat building. The paving of the ſtreets has been greatly improved 
in the courſe of a few years. The environs afford many delightful proſe 
pects, particularly about the Town Hill, from which on a clear day 
Lundy Ifland may be ſeen very diſtinctly. At the Mzum#/es, about three 
miles from Swanſea, are ſome venerable ruins, called Oyſter Mouth 
Caſtle ; and a mile or two beyond the village, a beautifyl and romantic 
ſcene called Caſwell Bay. Few places afford greater ſcope for the talents 
of novel-writers than Glamorganſhire, particularly if the titles of villas, 
and particular ſituations can any way accelerate the production of thoſe 
moral compoſitions, Among the principal are Heathfield Lodge, Mount 
Pleaſant, St. Helens, Golden Grove, Fairy Hill, &c.—the three former 
are immediately within the vicinity of Swanſea. 


Moſt parts of Glamorganſhire carry on a large trade with Briſtol ; 
two regular veſſels have been long eſtabliſhed, which fail alternately be. 
tween that place and Swanſea (wind and weather permitting), taking 
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goods and paſſengers at a very reaſonable rate. In the ſummer months 
a packet fails from Lamplighter's Hall, near Briſtol, cluefly for the ac- 
commodation of paſſengers only; and in order to accelerate the commu- 
nication by land, between that mercantile city and South Wales, the 
London and Haverfordweſt mail coach croſſes the New Paſſage, inſtead 
of proceeding on the Glouceſter road, My obſervations in Wales have 


been very limited, but before I quit the country I ſhall lay before my 
readers a ſlight ſketch of 


Tue CHARACTERISTICS or TE WELCH IN GENERAL. 


NOTHING is more illiberal than national prejudice ; but when truth 
guides the pen, untainted by ma/evo/ence, improvement in ſociety may 
take place from a candid delineation of ſtriking folltes, and when taken 


in the aggregate, no particular individual ſuffers from the J of ſatire.— 
There is till much of the Welch national vauity remaining. A Welch- 


man of ſmall fortune, deſpi.inz the horrid idea of Trade, holds his head 
as high at the preſent moment, as in the days of the great Cadwallader ! 
» Scarcely a key-ſtone over the arch of the moſt menial entrance, but bears 
the name of the founder, never forgetting the addition of Ey. or Gent. 
As to genealogies, the family rree may ſometimes be traced from Welch 
quality down to a butter-firkin | Pride of birth and titles is at the beſt a 
degree of folly, but where the folly is aped by perſons without the /malle/? 
pretenfions to the elevation they aſſume, it may be pronounced contempri- 
ble affeftation ! Trade and Commerce are more truly honourable to a ſen- 
fible mind than all the gaudy guarterings of boaſted Heraldry | 


The poor in Wales live in general much better than the poor in Eng- 
land, and are hardicr in their conſtitutions. From infancy to old age, 
it 1s common to brave all roads and weathers without ſhoe or ſtocking, 
and every female is a hor/ezwoman from her cradle, careleſs of the appen- 
dages of ſaddles and bridles, a wiſp of ſtraw frequently anſwering every 
purpoſe of the latter ; and on the mountains the inhabitants ſeem wildly 
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alarmed at the approach of a ſtranger. The common dreſſes of the 
country people are repreſented in Plate 98. 


A cleanly cuſtom peculiar to the Welch it is to be wiſhed was more 
generally practiſed in other parts of Great Britain, which is wh:7e-waſhing 
their houſes at ſtated periods, both within and without; even the ſcat- 
' tered ſtones at the front of their dwellings undergo the operation; ſome 
of the largeſt are ufed as horſe-blocks. This neat and wholeſome prac- 
tice has always been held in the higheſt eſtimation by the faculty, as the 
beſt preventive againſt malignant diſtempers ; and the healthy appearance 
of the villagers ſeem to give a proof poſitive to the aſſertion. The coun- 
try view'd from an eminence, chequered with theſe innumerable white 
cottages, has a pleaſing and nouvelle appearance. Though clean in this 
reſpect, it muſt be allowed they are in many others quite the reverſe. | 


The Welch language is generally made uſe of throughout all the inte- 
rior parts, excepting the large towns frequented by the Engliſh. The 
Welch language is ſaid to be capable of wonderful expreſſion, particularly 
in poetry. No people are more fond of //7jgatin ; every chill at the age 
of fourteen is a LAWYER, in ſome reſpect or other, and fing diſputes 
are bandy'd about like ſhutrlecocks. As a proof (to uſe a jockey phraſe) 
*tis two to one that if ee houſes were to be erected on a common, two 
out of three would be occupied by an Attorney and a Fuftice of the Peace ! 
The deplorable ſtate of the Welch clergy has long been a ſubject of me- 
lancholy reflection; yet this wretched exiſtence on a ſmall annual pittance 
is not confined to this part of Great Britain, but extends to other parts 
of the iſland, as many Engliſh curates can teſtify from woeful experi- 
ence. The great difference in reſpect to worldly comforts of our cammon 
guides to Heaven, has been a matter of animadverſion time out of mind. 
I ſhall conclude my obſervations on this ſmall portion of Wales with 
two equeſtrian ſketches on the above clerical ſubject (Plates 99 and 100) 
under the titles of Clerical Proſperity, or riding with the Wind, and 
Clerical Adverſity, or riding againſt the Wind, 
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CONCLUSION. 


| — — — 

The Author returncth to the Metropolis - fvetb a flight Diſſertation on 

Country Towns and Villages—and finally concludeth the Mort, with an 
Extratt from Dr. Johnſon in praiſe of London. 


8 


1 again mixed in the buſy ſcenes of the Metropolis, 1 ſhall 

*- diſmiſs my readers with brief Obſervations on Towns and Villages 
in general. Moſt country towns, from an abſurd affeQation of the dreſs 
and manners of people termed faſhionable, render nine-tenths of the in- 
habitants ab/olutely ridiculous. The Yearly Diary, a partial Newſpaper, 
or a flimſy Novel, are moſtly the criterions of rural literature (thoſe 
places excepted who have entered into the laudable practice of eſtabliſhing 
Book Societies.) The amuſements are chiefly confined to cards, afſem- 
blies, and tea-parties ; and even what is termed ſociable meetings in pri- 
vate families, frequently bring to the recollection Bunbury's laughable 
print of Convepſationi, where every one endeavours to appear at7cnzve, 
but are in reality all e h. Villages have loſt much of their ancient 
boaſted ſimplicity, and the characters of Sydney's Arcadia are no more; 
or ſhould this ſimplicity occaſionally appear, *tis ſimilar to the beautiful 
lines of Burns, the late Scottiſh Bard, whom Dr. Moore, in his late 
journals, juſtly ſtiles a genuine poet. | 


„Like ſnow that falls upon the river, 

« A moment white, then melts for ever; 
„Or like the Borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 
* Or like the rainbow's lovely form, 


Evaniſhing amid the ſtorm,” 
| London 
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London is undoubtedly the moſt deſirable ſituation in Great Britain, 


when taken in the aggregate. A more juſt eulogium on this extenſive 
metropolis cannot be paid than in the words of Dr. Johnſon. 


If you wiſh to have a juſt notion of the magnitude of this city, you 
muſt not be ſatisfied with ſeeing its great ſtreets and ſquares, but 
muſt ſurvey the innumerable little alleys and courts. It is not in the 
ſhewy evolutions of buildings, but in the multiplicity of human ha- 
bitations, which are crowded together, that the immenſity of London 
conſiſts. I have often amuſed myſelf with thinking how different 
a place London is to different people, whoſe narrow minds are con- 
tracted to the conſideration of ſome one particular object. View it 
only through that medium, a Politician thinks it merely a ſeat of 
government, in its different departments—a Grazzer, as a vaſt market 
for cattle—a Mercantile Man, as a place where a prodigious deal of 
buſineſs is done upon *Change—a Dramatic Enthufiaſt, as the grand 
ſcene of theatrical entertainments—a Man of Pleaſure, as an aſſemblage 
of taverns, and the great emporium for Ladies of eaſy virtue ;——but 
the INTELLECTUAL MAN is ſtruck with it as comprehending he 


whole of human life in all its variety, . the contemplation f which 15 
«6 mexhauftible 1” 
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Page 27. Line 12. for he get, - - read be can get. 
29. 19. — ſemi-circalar, — circular. 
— JO, — 7. — oppofite, = appoſite. 
— 53. — 8. — Cott, - = comes. 
— 55 22, — parts, parks. 
— 58, — 2. — ef the huſband, —— of the late huſoand, 
— 87. — 15. — Wt Wickham, High Wycome, 
— 100, — 3. — glided, = - —— gilded. 
— 144, — I. — Laſpington, — Leſſingion. 
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